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SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Disaster Relief Committee of the Inner Mission Board of the United 
Lutheran Church in America has prepared the following program of services 
to be offered by it in the Ohio Valley Flood Area. 


I. Emergency Human Needs not met by other agencies. 
II. Relief of pastors’ needs, replacement of libraries, clothing, payment of 
salaries, etc. 
Ill. Assistance in the renovation of damaged church property. 
IV. Long-term human needs. 
Cash for Flood Relief Assistance totaled $46,740 on March 3. 
G. H. BECHTOLD, Chairman. 
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INSTRUCTION, RECREATION, FELLOWSHIP 


Director M. Hadwin Fischer Announces Nawakwa’s 1937 Programs 


Camp Nawakwa will open for its ninth 
season June 21. On Thursday and Friday, 
June 17 and 18, of the preceding week the 
Parish and Church School Board will call 
to Nawakwa the members of Synodical 


Education Committees of the Eastern Area 
for a two-day conference. The sessions will 
be held in the new Library Building. 

Each year has recorded an advance. In 
1936 the enrollment topped the highest for- 
mer enrollment by ninety-eight. During 
the season 549 credits were earned in the 
Standard Curriculum, and 1,625 enrich- 
ment credits were awarded. The work 
done in First Aid, Life Saving, Leather- 
craft, Silvercraft and other interest groups 
totaled 4,655 hours. The quality of work 
done has been kept on a high plane by an 
able faculty and corps of counselors. 

The largest addition to the equipment 
during the year 1936 was the new library. 
Other improvements included an addition 
to the director’s cabin and the erection of 
a large cold storage plant adjoining the 
kitchen. The library has a fireproof book 
room, a well-lighted study hall which will 
seat 160 people, two large class rooms and 
a well-equipped craft room. The library 
is connected with the Assembly Building 
by a covered ramp. The Assembly Build- 
ing has a large assembly hall and five well- 
located class rooms. This makes an edu- 
cational center seldom enjoyed at a sum- 
mer camp. 

The special activities for the year in- 
cluded a Parish Workers’ Seminar under 
the direction of Dr. Harvey D. Hoover. 
This was well attended and problems of 
importance to the full-time parish worker 
were discussed. The Laboratory School is 
supervised by Miss Mabel Elsie Locker. 
Only outstanding and well-equipped camp- 
ers are permitted to enroll in the Labora- 
tory School. 

The sessions of the school are held in 
Trinity Lutheran Church at Arendtsville, 
Pa. The church supplies the housing and 
the children, and pays the gas for trans- 
portation. The camp supplies the super- 
visors and student teachers. These lead- 
ers leave camp daily at 8.30 A. M. by auto 


and spend the whole forenoon at the school, ; 


returning to camp in time for the noon 
meal. In the afternoon the leaders par- 
ticipate in conferences, games, aquatics, 
etc. Parish workers and members of the 
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THE NEW LIBRARY OF CAMP NAWAKWA 


Laboratory School are entitled to all the 
privileges of the camp. 

During the winter the Board of Direc- 
tors purchased the Culp Farm. The farm 
buildings adjoin the camp property and, 
with some remodeling, can be 
made valuable assets to the 
equipment. The Board plans 
extensive improvements to the 
athletic fields. It is expected 
that at least two new tennis 
courts with ample “run backs” 
will be ready for use this sea- 
son. The additions contem- 
plated will, when completed, 
give Nawakwa an equipment 
enjoyed by few camps, even 
those charging several times 
the weekly rate asked at 
Nawakwa. 

It is a matter of interest to 
friends of Nawakwa that nu- 
merous requests have been re- 
ceived asking for Nawakwa_ leadership. 
Miss Margaret Beard will direct and Miss 
Martha Laird will manage Camp Caledon, 
on Lake Erie, this season. Caledon has 
an approximate enrollment of 400 and is 
about twice as old as Nawakwa. 

The faculty for the coming season has 
been selected with the same high personal 
and professional qualities as in former 
years. Nawakwa can use only the best, 
and selection is made on the basis of devo- 
tion and skill in the field to be served. 

Last year more than sixty Junior-Inter- 
mediate girls were unable to gain admis- 
sion because all the places were filled. To 
meet this situation a second camp has been 
set up for Intermédiate girls. All Junior 
girls will attend the camp June 28 to July 
5. Space not needed for Junior girls will 
be used by Intermediates, and a second 
Intermediate camp will follow—July 5 


to eb2; 
Camp Dates for 1937 


Junior-Intermediate Boys, June 21 to 28. 

Junior-Intermediate Girls, June 28 to 
July 5. 

Second Intermediate Girls, July 5 to 12. 

Senior Boys, July 13 to 26. 

Senior Girls, July 27 to August 9. 

Young People and Leadership Camp, in- 
cluding the Parish Workers’ Seminar 
and the Laboratory School, August 16 
to 28. 

For information address: M. Hadwin 
Fischer, Director, Gettysburg, Pa., or Miss 
LaVene Grove, Associate Director, 2420 
North Sixth Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 


FROM DR. KRUMBHOLZ 


Inner Mission Executive Writes of Plans and 
Progress in Flood Area Rehabilitation 


By THE TIME the readers of THE LUTHERAN 
receive this mesage, the pressure of emer- 
gency relief for flood victims will have 
passed. Disaster relief has already passed 
into the phase of family rehabilitation. 
Refugees have returned to their wrecked 
homes. The clean-up of streets, houses, 
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and properties has already progressed to 
a remarkable degree. Sanitary and safety 
commissioners have tacked labels on 
houses reading “Passed Inspection,” “Con- 
demned,” “Unfit for Habitation,” etc. Peo- 
ple have made the first readjustment, 
moved to new quarters, or made plans for 
their futures. The task now settles down 
to rehabilitation on a long-term basis. 

A brief review of the Disaster Relief of 
the Inner Mission Board is possible. 
“Emergency” relief of the members of our 
churches is nearing completion. The first 
thousands of the Relief Fund have been 
spent through the pastors, who adminis- 
tered relief in terms of food, fuel, bedding 
and clothing, with the advice and assis- 
tance of the Inner Mission Board and its 
workers. 

The clothing centers which we set up in 
strategic points over the. territory have 
performed a notable service. Their task, 
however, is not yet complete. A large 
amount of clothing and bedding is still 
being given to our people as they have 
need and can use the clothing,—gifts of the 
church. Any clothing that has been col- 
lected but has not yet been sent should 
now be sent to the Inner Mission Center, 
129 Montana Ave., Dayton, Ohio, whence 
it will be distributed to needed centers. 
No more clothing need be collected, but 
what has been collected should be sent on 
to Dayton promptly. 

We wish to express our deep apprecia- 
tion to all who have so generously re- 
sponded to the call for assistance. We can 
assure them of the real usefulness of their 
gifts. If any have been impatient at the 
delay in receiving instructions, let me say 
that there was reason for that seeming 
delay. The centers had to be set up after 
the waters had receded. The clothing was 
needed not when people were being housed 
in shelters but after they had returned to 
their homes. We experienced great dif- 
ficulty, particularly in being able to get 
goods through to Louisville as well as to 
other points. We were dealing with dif- 
ficulties which could not be surmounted. 

And there has been real need, we can 
assure you. The Relief Fund has enabled 
us to prevent our Lutheran people who 
have never been on relief from standing 
in long lines out on the street to receive 
food orders or baskets of provisions. Other 
necessities have likewise been provided 
promptly and without the embarrassment 
of “public charity.” Fuel has been bought, 
bedding supplied, rent paid, medical sup- 
plies secured. 

First in our relief program for us came 
the human needs. Next comes the difficult 
task of helping congregations to repair 
their churches, and to supply necessary 
equipment. We have sought expert advice 
in this matter. At our request, the Board 
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“LESSONS THAT JUDAS NEVER LEARNED” 


A Thought-arresting Article by Pastor Dale C. Recker, First Lutheran Church, 
Strasburg, Ohio 


‘THE WORLD names Judas Iscariot among the most flagrant 
failures of history. With the most blessed privilege, he be- 
came a traitor to his Master, an impostor to his friends and 
a murderer to himself. His fate is fair warning to anyone 
who is tempted to lip-service when the 
devotion of the heart and mind strays to 
foreign realms. Judas had the privilege of 
walking and talking with Jesus; he saw 
Him with the physical eye, heard Him, 
touched Him, even kissed Him. He had 
such intimate contact with piety and 
purity and yet became a spiritual pauper 
and paralytic; the terrible tragedy of per- 
mitting high privilege to become common- 
place. Nothing is more tragic than to 
allow the sublime to become the ridic- | 
ulous. It did that for Judas. We are not — 
immune to the same fate even though |. 
we have been vaccinated with church 
membership. The constant dread in the 
mind of the apostle Paul was, “Lest. that 
by any means, when I have preached to 
others, I myself should be a castaway.” 

From all indications none of Judas’ 
companions realized that he was slipping, 
even when he slipped out of the upper room to seal his fate 
with his bargain. John thought he was going out to pro- 
vide for the poor. It never entered his mind that it might 
be to promote an arrest. Even Judas, in what we might 
call “the colossal ignorance of sin,” did not realize what 
he was doing. We wonder what feelings mingled in the 
mind of Judas when he went on that mercenary and men- 
acing mission. John writes, “Judas, then having received 
the sop went out straightway: and it was night.” And it 
was night! I have never interpreted that phrase to mean 
simply that the sun had gone beyond the horizon. It meant 
more than that to John. This was the Passover and the time of 
the full moon; but John remembered it as a dark night; a 
night when the heavens frowned upon the earth and not 
even the tiniest twinkle gave its approval to the dark and 
dire deeds that were perpetrated. The betrayal, the arrest 
and all the events of that evening called for a dark night. 
For Judas, surely it was his darkest night. He had known 
the Light of the World, at least he had walked in the re- 
flected light; but now he brought the barrier of betrayal 
between himself and the beaming beacon. Even if it were 
brightest day his guilty soul and treacherous heart would 
cast a gruesome shadow of gloom upon him. It was night 
in the world, but blacker is the night in the heart which, 
Judas-like, shuts out the Sun of Righteousness. 

The world will never cease to wonder why Judas com- 
mitted that crime which will forever connect his name with 
the crucifixion of his Lord. Opinions have differed. The 
fatalist would say, “It was to be”: the opportunist would 
say, “Judas was a man of action and was trying to force 
Jesus to declare himself”: John said that Judas was a thief 
and wanted the money. If we could ask Judas, he would 
probably say, “I do not know why I did it.” 

There are some lessons that Judas had not learned that 
would have fortified him in that hour: 


1. If Judas had only known the value of a friend! One 
never fully realizes the value of a good friend until it is too 
late to tell that friend. So much like the proverbial water 
which is never missed until it is contaminated by typhoid 
or until the reservoir is depleted. Acquaintances are made 


JUDAS—by da Vinci 


in a day but true friends grow on century plants. Friend- 
ship is the boon of our existence, and we agree with Cicero, 
“There is no life without friendship.” We will carry it one 
step more, “There is no life without the friendship of Jesus 
Christ.” “When a fellow needs a friend,” 
which is all the time—Jesus, the friend in 
need, is surely the Friend indeed. 


2. If Judas had only learned the Les- 
son of Loyalty! He had never given his 
allegiance or any measure of devotion to 
Jesus. Special attention paid to Jesus by 
Mary of Bethany irked him. Her devotion 
to Jesus was unpardonable waste in his 
opinion. He could never have said with 
Peter, “Though I should die with thee, yet 
will I not deny thee.” Peter felt that way 
even though he failed; Judas never did. 
Being disloyal and a dissenter, it was only 
a short step to disowning and betraying 
the Master. 


3. If Judas had only realized that the 
world has no use for a traitor! A traitor 
explodes all his fireworks at one time. 
Judas seemed like a big man the moment 
he kissed Jesus, all eyes were upon him, he was the key man. 
But in that moment the world was done with him. He went 
to the temple where the high officials had crowded around 
him only a short time before. But what a change; Pharisee 
and scribes ignored him, his star had gone out. They had no 
sympathy for his guilty conscience and no word of comfort 
for his troubled mind. “What is that to us? see thou to it.” 
That was their way of saying they were through with him. 


4. If Judas had only learned the value of money! He 
tried to sell a man for money: that cannot be done; he sold 
himself. Money loomed far too important in his mind. He 
never learned that money has value only because of other 
men. You cannot buy with money those who must buy and 
sell in order to give it value. Robinson Crusoe had enough 
money on his island to make him a rich man in England, but 
he would have traded all of it for a little lettuce or carrot 
seed. Thirty pieces of silver looked like a nice reward for 
his bargain; but when Judas saw blood oozing from those 
coins, they lost their luster. Blessed is the man who learns 
the value of money and his right relationship to it. 


5. If Judas had only learned the joy of service! He liked 
to be served. Everyone of us does; but the moment of great- 
est joy in your life is that moment when you did the most 
for someone else. If Judas had known that joy, life would 
not have become monotonous or dull and drab for him. He 
never would have thought of betrayal if he had been 
thoughtful of serving. Nor could he have ended his life so 
disastrously if he had known that someone in this world 
needed him as someone is bound to need a helping hand. 


6. If Judas had only learned the blessedness of being 
forgiven! How slow of heart to learn! He had walked with 
the personification of Infinite Compassion and Forgiveness, 
and now in the hour of dire and dreadful despair he forgot 
the Fountain of Forgiveness. Such ignominious ignorance 
and colossal callousness! If lacking all other knowledge, he 
had only known that Jesus was the source of inexhaustible 
forgiveness, the name of Judas might be written beside that 
name of another man who denied his Lord but did not for- 
get His infinite compassion and His pardoning grace. 
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WHITE TOP MISSION, VIRGINIA 


Kenneth G. Killinger, the Mountain Missionary, 


I am Happy when I have 
the opportunity to say or 
write something about the 
Lutheran Church at work 
in the Southern Appalachian Mountains. Say or think as you 
may, no class of people stirs one’s sympathy and apprecia- 
tion as much as one’s own flesh and blood. 

The writer was born and raised in the little wooded vil- 
lage beautifully situated between the mountain monarchs 
of old Grayson and Smyth Counties, Virginia. The enchant- 
ment of the scenery reminds one of the words of the psalmist, 
who said, “I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills from whence 
cometh my help, my help cometh from the Lord, who made 
heaven and earth.” 

Tears fill my eyes as I gaze on the beauty of these moun- 
tains, not merely because they are dear to me, but because 
I know of the suffering and sorrow in the remote parts of 
the region. The people living in the mountains of Virginia, 
North Carolina and Tennessee are not hoodlums, nor feeble- 
minded, nor of mixed blood, nor are they common moun- 
tain whites. Allow me in this brief article to tell a little about 
the mountaineer mode of life and to clear up some of the 
erroneous ideas current. All details given here are the re- 
sult of many years’ observation and may be relied upon as 
strictly accurate. 


Pure Anglo-Saxon 


Let us take the people first, for it is by its citizens that a 
nation is judged. The inhabitants of the southern mountains 
are of the purest racial stock in this country, being almost 
entirely Anglo-Saxon, with some admixture of German 
blood. In the whole territory covered by the Mountain Mis- 
sion Association it is doubtful if a dozen foreigners are to be 
found. In a section twenty-five miles wide and more than 
sixty miles long there is only one negro family. No other 
equally thickly settled portion of this country is as free 
from racial problems as this southern mountain section. 

Not only are the overwhelming 
majority of the mountaineers of 
almost pure Nordic origin, but 
most of them are descended from 
very early settlers, earlier than 
the ancestors of many of our 
“leading families.” A large pro- 
portion of them had forefathers 
who fought in the Revolution. 
The Battle of King’s Mountain 
was won almost entirely by the 
hardy sons of the mountains of 
Virginia, North Carolina and 
Tennessee. No section of the 
country has proved itself more 
strongly loyal to the national gov- 
ernment. It is people such as 
these that form the backbone of 
our nation. 

From my personal experience I 
can affirm that in no part of the 
country is there less robbery, or 
less danger to property. In all the 
years I have been traveling lonely 
mountain roads, often at night, I 
have never been molested to the 
slightest extent. 

Many people believe that the 
whole mountain territory is so 
rugged as almost to resemble a 
combination of the Andes and the 
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Rockies, but such is not 
the case. Even on the 
shoulder of Mount Rogers, 
the highest peak in Vir- 
ginia, there are large tracts of land suitable for farming. 
Mountain lands vary greatly in fertility and value. Some 
pieces are so rich that even in this time of depressed values 
they bring a hundred dollars an acre while other areas are 
not worth a dollar an acre. Of course, the latter consits of 
barren ridges and cut-over forests, unsuitable either for 
farming or grazing. I often have come on fields so steep that 
it seems impossible for horses to have plowed them, and yet 
a luxuriant crop of rye or corn would be growing. Rye is a 
particularly popular crop because it matures well in a high 
altitude. ; 

The idea of romantic novel writers that most mountaineers 
live in one-room log cabins is a mistake. Of course, there 
are a good many of these dwellings left and a few new ones 
are being erected. Most of the poorer people live in “slab” 
houses—that is, houses that are constructed of large slabs 
of wood secured cheaply from lumber mills. This kind of 
house is really not so comfortable or durable as the old- 
fashioned log cabin, but it is easier to erect. Many of the 
better-to-do families have weather-boarded houses of four 
or five rooms. 

Not all the mountain land is of one sort, and the same 
can be said of our people. The farms can be valued in three 
classes,—rolling, sloping and steep; and for our people we 
might say,—poor, good livers and well-to-do. On the other 
hand there is one reason alone why we have been shut off 
from the rest of the world and allowed to drift for years: 
roads, impassable roads. Many thousands of people each 
year drive through North Carolina, Virginia and Tennessee, 
headed North, South, East and West, driving around a hun- 
dred square mile section, passing up the most beautiful 
scenery that is to be found in the United States of Amer- 
ica, because they do not like the looks of the side roads 
leading off the main highway. 


Lutherans Gathered 


Lutheranism is not new in this 
country. The Watauga Mission, 
lying in North Carolina, can boast 
of many years of Lutheranism, 
but it was not until 1922 that Miss 
Cora Pearl Jeffcoat was called by 
the Women’s Missionary Society 
to do the splendid work that she 
has been doing for the neglected 
people of Watauga. Dr. J. J. 
Scherer, Sr., and my father, G. D. 
H. Killinger, are entitled to the 
credit for bringing Lutheranism 
to the Brushy Mountain section of 
Smyth County, Va. About twenty- 
five years ago it was my privilege 
and duty to operate a little corn 
and feed mill that was located on 
the banks of Staley’s Creek, three 
miles south of the town of Marion. 
The conversation of a number of 
the people who brought their corn 
to the mill was about these two 
men of God; especially the in- 
fluence of their preaching among 
them that dwell in the village of 
Attoway. These conversations in- 
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spired me to begin reading and teaching Luther’s Small Cate- 
chism and God’s Word to the multitude that visited my mill. 

I began to hold open-air services, visiting homes, distribut- 
ing Sunday school literature and publications of our Lu- 
theran Church. Believing the invitation to preach the Gos- 
pel and the demands made upon my time to be a call from 
God, I have given myself wholly to the services of the 
church. In 1921 we built our first church at Furnace Hill, 
a very good friend contributing the first $150 ever received 
in this section. Our trail has led from this church through 
the rough mountain areas, between the high hills and steep 
hollows and valleys, until today the Gospel is being preached 
from seventeen Lutheran pulpits to approximately 7,000 
people. An office is kept open in the town of Marion, which 
is used to serve our people in various ways, such as matters 
of law, farming and any kind of business problems, employ- 
ment, juvenile and domestic relations troubles, and health 
problems. 

Health Center and Schools 

At Helton we have a health center, known as the Helton 
Health Center, which was built by the people locally, and 
later on completed and improved by the Luther League of 
Ohio, and by St. Mark’s Lutheran Church in Roanoke. Our 
nurse gives her full time at this Health Center. She is not 
paid a salary, and the only income she has is what the good 
people of the Helton community provide for her needs. 
Neither does she have an automobile, or any way of trans- 
portation. A valuable nursing service is rendered here. 

From the first of June to the first of September, daily va- 
cation Bible schools are held throughout the Mission. A 
number of young people throughout our United Lutheran 
Church volunteer their services and in many instances 
bring their own supplies and assist in Bible schools. The 
local community furnishes room and board. I might add 
that a number of our local people also assist in teaching. 
Our boys and girls attend these schools in large numbers 
and do it gladly. 

At its convention in Pittsburgh in 1922 an appeal from 
this Mission was presented to the Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety of the United Lutheran Church by Mrs. Laura Scherer 
Copenhaver for a boarding school for our boys and girls so 
that they might not only become better citizens but better 
Lutherans. The Women’s Missionary Society responded in a 
wonderful way, and in 1924 a most serviceable and attractive 
building was erected at Konnarock which is known through- 
out our church today as the Konnarock Training School for 
Girls. Knowing local situations as we who live here do, it 
was soon decided that a school for boys was not only wise 
but necessary. The Brotherhood of the United Lutheran 
Church heard this call, and we now have in the making and 
in action the Iron Mountain Lutheran School for Boys. 

Our readers will gather from what has gone before that 
the Lutheran Church, serving through the Board of Amer- 
ican Missions in the Southern Mountains of Virginia, is not 
simply playing doctor, schoolmaster, or Santa Claus, but has 
as its main object the carrying out of the commands of the 
Master, “Go preach, teach, heal.” To our church at this time 
comes a challenge, and if we answer that challenge, we will 
make possible the turning of a precious people from false 
teaching to the pure, undefiled teaching of Christ. And our 
reward shall be when we hear His voice say, “Inasmuch as 
ye have done it unto one of the least of these my brethren, 
ye have done it unto me.” (Matt. 25: 40.) 


THE GOSPEL CALL 


By Mrs. C. Hervey Wise, Irmo, S. C. 


THERE IS NO CALL comparable to the Gospel call. The first 
admonition is, “And he that heareth, let him say, Come.” 
This means, “Let him that heareth the Spirit and the Bride 
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saying to the Lord Jesus, ‘Come,’ join the Bride as a true 
believer, become a part of her, and so say with her to Jesus, 
‘Come.’” There follows the clause, “Let him that is athirst 
come.” This is the “whosoever will” of the Gospel. Who- 
soever will, though he may not have reached the point of 
actually thirsting for righteousness, but only feels a willing- 
ness to participate, let him also come. We see here the uni- 
versality of the Gospel call. 

This passage takes us back to John 7: 37-39, the celebra- 
tion of the day of the feast. On this day the Jews broke forth 
into loud jubilation when the priest brought before them, in 
golden vessels, water from the stream of Siloah, flowing un- 
der the temple-mountain, and poured it upon the altar. Such 
jubilation was not known at other times. During this cere- 
mony, the words of Isaiah 12: 3 were sung, “With joy shall 
ye draw water out of the wells of Salvation.” It was at this 
moment of intense joy that Jesus, probably taking an ele- 
vated position, cried aloud, “If any man thirst, let him come 
unto me and drink.” It is a world-wide proclamation. 

This scene in turn takes us back to the Old Testament 
proclamation in Isaiah 55: 1, “Ho, every one that thirsteth, 
come ye to the waters.” “Thirsteth” means to feel a keen 
sense of need; only to such is the promise of Matthew 5: 6. 
“Waters” is in the plural to denote the copiousness of the 
waters of salvation. “Buy without money” must also be 
noted here. Nothing that man can possess can purchase his 
salvation. His coming to Jesus, his subsequent “standing” 
in the company of believers, depends upon nothing in his 
own hands. All things must be the free gifts of God. 

Let us notice here—in view of so many diverse groups 
being invited to come—two things: 1. The fold into which 
they are to come; 2. The life within that fold. “Other sheep 
I have which are not of this fold,” said Jesus, signifying the 
Gentiles. 


THE SCRIPTURES 
Now Published in Nearly One Thousand Languages 


Tue BIBLE or some part of it has been translated into 991 
languages and dialects, according to a statement issued by 
the American Bible Society, New York City. 

Nine new languages were translated and published in 
1936, seven of these being African dialects and two European, 


the Gospel of St. Luke in Bern German and the Book of 


Acts in Moravian Romany. 


The extent to which the Scriptures have been published 
in the various languages is as follows: 
Whole: Biblestire. tics caged ncn arsincas 
New Testaments—additional .. 
Portions (at least one book) ... 
Selected Passages 


One complete Bible was issued last year, that in the Venda 
language spoken in the Transvaal and published by the 
British and Foreign Bible Society with headquarters in 
London. 

The Olunyore New Testament, one of the six New Testa- 
ments now to become available, was published in July by the 
American Bible Society. This is the first complete Testament 
for some 300,000 natives in Kenya, north of Lake Victoria 
Nyanza. It required three years after the receipt of the 
manuscript to complete this publication. The book was proof 
read in Africa but the delay was largely due to changes in 
the spelling which had developed in the language since the 
writing of the manuscript. 

Among the four Gospels Mark, according to the records of 
the American Bible Society, has been the most widely pub- 
lished, having been translated into 630 languages. Matthew 
appears in 604, John in 559 and Luke in 550. 
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FORWARD-LOOKING 


Georgia-Alabama Synod in Seventy-seventh Conven- 
tion Devotes Chief Consideration to 
Future Progress 
Reported by the Rev. William J. Ducker, Macon, Ga. 


MEETING witH the hospitable membership of Atlanta’s 
youngest Lutheran congregation, the Georgia-Alabama 
Synod held sessions of its seventy-seventh annual conven- 
tion, February 2-4, in the Church of the Messiah, the Rev. 
George F. Hart, Jr., pastor. From the opening service to 
the closing session, the convention was characterized by 
an eager looking forward and a readiness to make plans for 
the future. The president, the Rev. C. A. Linn, Ph.D., took 
II Cor. 6: 9b, “As dying, and behold, we live,” as his text 
and developed the theme, “The Death That Evinces Life,” 
in a fearless and practical manner. He applied his text to the 
life of the individual minister and the individual layman, as 
well as to the corporate life of the individual congregation. 
The secretary of the synod, the Rev. W. A. Reiser of Augusta, 
served as liturgist and assisted the president in the admin- 
istration of the Holy Communion. 

The Rev. Cecil C. Helmly, pastor of Christ Church, Cull- 
man, Ala., as chaplain brought helpful devotional messages 
at each session. 

Save for the death of the synod’s oldest pastor, T. W. 
Shealy, D.D., whose former pastorate still remains vacant, 
there were no changes in the clerical personnel of the synod 
during the past year. The vacancy in the pastorate of the 
Haralson-Seonia Parish also remains unfilled. Mr. W. B. 
Spann of Atlanta, a layman prominent in the affairs of the 
synod for years and a member of its Executive Committee 
at the time of his death, passed into life eternal during the 
year. Appropriate memorial tributes were passed by the 
synod in the case of each of the deceased brethren, who were 
held in highest esteem by all. 


Building Projects 

Two building projects were begun by congregations on 
the territory of the synod during the year. One of them, a 
neat and well-appointed frame structure, the convention 
church, was completed and dedicated. The second, the first 
unit of a more pretentious downtown church plant, that 
being built by Redeemer, Atlanta, is still under construction. 
Designed to become the chapel and Sunday school building 
in time, for the present this unit will serve for all church 
and school purposes. Plans for the establishment of a con- 
gregation at Industrial City Gardens, a suburb of Savannah, 
have gone forward to the point of securing a strategically 
located lot for the future church building. 

One applicant, Mr. E. B. Heidt of Marlow, appeared be- 
fore the Examining Committee and was in turn recom- 
mended to the ministerium and then to the synod for or- 
dination upon completion of the course of study at the 
Southern Seminary and acceptance of.a call of the church. 

The report of the treasurer, Dr. R. L. Gnann, whose re- 
port never fails to excite attention, showed a slight increase 
in receipts for all causes for the year ended December 31, 
1936. Nine congregations, five of them missions, paid their 
apportionment in full. Synod as a whole paid 65.18 per cent 
of its United Lutheran Church in America apportionment, 
as compared with 61.46 per cent in 1935. 


Negro Work 

Acting upon the suggestion of the Commission to which the 
Columbus Convention referred its memorial proposing the 
beginning of certain Negro Work in the South, the synod 
passed a resolution setting up its own Commission for the 
Study of the Negro Work Proposal, which the original 
memorial to the United Church had in mind. The -Com- 
mission, composed of the Executive Committee and the con- 
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ference presidents, was further “empowered to act for the 
synod with the permission of the Executive Board and the 
co-operation of the Board of Education of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America in the acceptance of the aforesaid 
school and the beginning of Lutheran Negro Work in con- 
nection therewith.” 

Being moved by the several reports of the havoc wrought 
in the Ohio Valley section of the church by the devastating 
floods, the synod took action urging its congregations to make 
prompt and generous response to the appeal of the church 
issued through its Inner Mission Board on behalf of the 
stricken Lutheran pastors, people and congregations of that 
area. It further directed that the offerings at synod be des- 
ignated for this purpose. 

Representing the merciful boards of the church, Mr. 
Arthur P. Black spoke feelingly and helpfully of the great 
work which the church is doing and pointed pastors and 
laymen alike to the mine of information concerning these 
matters which is to be found in the Year Book of the United 
Lutheran Church in America and the Columbus Convention 
Minutes. 

Other representatives of the church at large present were 
the Rev. S. White Rhyne, executive secretary of the Parish 
and Church School Board, who spoke most interestingly 
on “The High Cost of Ignorance”; the Rev. J. W. Gouker, 
who represented the Board of Publication and displayed its 
products; and Dr. and Mrs. Isaac Cannaday, who repre- 
sented the Board of Foreign Missions and spoke partic- 
ularly of our church’s work in India, much to the delight 
of the synod, who were ready to ask questions when the 
opportunity was given. 


Survey Work for Missioning 


Mr. H. Torrey Walker, secretary of Church Extension and 
Finance of the Board of American Missions, surprised and 
thrilled the convention by giving it an outline of the pro- 
posed plans and projected activities of his Board. He ex- 
plained the workings of the new Department of Survey and 
Research and stated that in a few more weeks the teams 
would be available for that kind of work on the territory of 
this synod. The following places will likely come up for 
survey: Elberton, Athens, Columbus, Thomaston, Waycross, 
Albany, Americus, and other points. Even this rather in- 
definite hope for extending the bounds of their beloved 
church in Georgia brought encouragement to the delegates. 

Each of the institutions in whose ownership and support 
the synod shares was ably represented by its respective head. 
President James C. Kinard, speaking for Newberry College, 
gave the synod a new understanding of the significance of 
the recent accreditation of the college by the Southern Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools. He pleaded for 
synod to do its utmost for current support of the college, 
emphasizing the need for both financial contributions and 
larger enrollment of Lutheran students from this section. 

Dr. C. A. Freed, president of the Southern Seminary, 
Columbia, S. C., told of the urgent necessity for bringing the 
Voigt Memorial Professorship appeal to a successful con- 
clusion at the earliest possible date. Dr. Freed said that vic- 
tory seemed not far distant with three-fourths of the amount 
needed in hand in cash and pledges, two-thirds of which was 
in cash, but that the full amount of the goal would not be 
assured unless every congregation in each of the supporting 
synods did its full share and met or exceeded its quota. Not 
only is this a worthy effort to memorialize one of the great- 
est servants of the church, but it is a serious and concerted 
effort to secure additional income, which is an imperative 
need of the seminary. By resolution the time for the cam- 
paign was extended to June 30, 1937. 

The Rev. T. A. Graves, superintendent of the Lutheran 
Orphans’ Home at Salem, Va., and Mrs. H. A. Jackson, sup- 
erintendent in charge of the Lowman Home for the Aged 

(Continued on page 13) 
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IN THE WORLD’S EYE 


Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 
Men, Movements, and Occasions About 
Which People Read 


Beneath the Savagery of the Spanish War—which, by the 
way, manifests itself on both sides——Dr. Juan O. Gonzalez, 
of Madrid, would have the world see the differing “ideals 
in politics, economics, education and religion held by the 
two opposing sides.” In the Missionary Review of the World, 
February, 1937, Dr. Gonzalez, who for some time conducted 
the Protestant program of “Newspaper Evangelism” in his 
native land, presents their respective plans. The ruling 
loyalists propose (1) absolute freedom in religion with com- 
plete separation of church and state; (2) a federal republic 
like our own, with majority rule; (3) a better distribution 
of wealth and higher wages for workers; (4) universal edu- 
cation, to wipe out the prevailing illiteracy. On the other 
hand, it is expected that the rebel triumph will be followed 
by (1) enlarged powers bestowed upon the Roman Catholic 
Church, together with the suppression of Protestantism, the 
dissolution of Masonic lodges, and the expulsion of the Jews; 
(2) a military dictatorship; (3) nullification of the agrarian 
laws which distributed land to the peasants, and the restora- 
tion of ancient-privileges to the landed aristocracy; (4) edu- 
cation placed largely in the hands of Roman Catholic friars 
and nuns, with the former restrictions upon the instruction 
of the common people. Dr. Gonzalez states also that while 
“a campaign against religion was conducted by the Anti- 
God Society, instead of gaining ground, the movement has 
lost impetus. ... The Evangelical leaders of Spain have well- 
grounded hopes that the new Spain which will emerge from 
the present struggle will exhibit a receptive attitude towards 
Christ and His Gospel.” 


A Story With the Flavor of Rider Haggard has just come 
from Southern Rhodesia. The tale of a_ secluded high 
priestess ruling a tribe of Negroes was recently told in the 
annual meeting of the Society of American Anthropologists 
by Dr. Weischhoff of the University of Pennsylvania, who 
had spent many months in the region. The woman, regarded 
as a human being but also having an independent spiritual 
existence, acts through a king, to whom she gives her or- 
ders. The king, in turn, transmits all the tribal business to 
the high priestess through a messenger, the only person who 
sees and talks with her, except a group of young girls with 


whom she surrounds herself. From this group she eventually 


chooses her own successor. Dr. Weischhoff repeatedly at- 
tempted to reach the mountain fastness of the priestess, but 
was always forcibly repulsed. 


The Revival of Religion in Colleges has a new illustration 
in the Smith College Association for Christian Work, which 
has stated its purpose for the present year as follows: “The 
aim is to realize Christian ideals through the promotion of 
broad and intelligent activity in the interests of humanity.” 
Though this emphasis is placed particularly upon “socially 
applied religion,” it is accompanied by the establishment of 
a “class cabinet,” which has been formed to deal especially 
with the religious problems of the freshmen. There has also 
been established a half-hour student-led chapel service, 
held at 7.15 A. M. every Wednesday, in which the Lord’s 
Prayer and the Beatitudes are being studied devotionally 
and applied practically. This movement, together with the 
association, recently organized at Princeton under the lead- 
ership of Dr. Wicks, dean of the chapel, “of individuals from 
various Christian bodies organized for mutual effort in 
maintaining loyalty to Christian principles and practices, and 
in understanding the relation of this heritage to the forces 
and movements of the secular world,” would seem to be- 
token a stirring “in the valley of dry bones.” Or would it be 
better to say, “in the tops of the*mulberry trees”? 
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Another Land of Promise for the Jews is being projected 
right in our front yard. Dr. H. W. Blake, acting for Rabbi 
Stephen S. Wise of New York, recently interviewed Pres- 
ident Trujillo of Santo Domingo concerning the establish- 
ment of a gigantic colony on the island “for politically op- 
pressed Jews in Central European countries.” A twenty- 
five-year program for the transplanting of 1,000,000 Jews 
from Germany, Poland and Rumania, to be established as 
agriculturists and industrialists in the island, has been for- 
mulated. President Trujillo has expressed sympathetic in- 
terest in the project, and has suggested that his government 
“would grant each immigrant a tract of thirty acres tax- 
free for five years.”’ This action should be looked upon fav- 
orably, at least by Poland, which is reported as pressing 
for an immediate “evacuation” of her 3,150,000 Jews. Polish 
representatives recently reported to a commission of the 
League of Nations that Palestine must remain the main out- 
let from the internal pressure of her Jewish population, but 
that the need to supplement it “was beginning to be dis- 
cussed seriously in certain Jewish circles in Poland.” 


Iran—Persia to You—Wants to Remove her age-long 
stigma of illiteracy. With this end in view she has just 
launched an interesting and hopeful experiment by opening 
752 primary schools for her adult population, and expects to 
graduate 120,000 pupils every two years from these schools. 


The “Four-square” and Somewhat Irregular “Saints” who 
flutter in and out of Angelus Temple are having a more or 
less “holy row.” This last row between Aimee and Rheba 
Splivolo, “the angel of Broadway” (incidentally the sixth 
squabble Aimee has had to defend in little more than a year) 
is lurid with the atmosphere and epithets usually to be 
found in a police court. It is further decorated with blacked 
eyes and charges of unsaintly collusion with machine politics 
and the underworld. Aimee received quietly enough many 
of the charges leveled at her, but resented vehemently the 
insinuation that she had gone to a bath-house in the early 
morning for a sweating out, because she was “plastered.” 
“It was just a heavy cold!” she shouted angrily. Apparently 
Aimee did not want to be known as a “plastered saint.” So 
another travesty on religion is on its way out, but not with- 
out irreparable damage to ignorant and credulous souls who 
were led to center their hopes on Angelus Temple because 
of Aimee. 


Good Advice From the League of Nations, which deserves 
more attention than it will likely receive, is contained in a 
recent recommendation that “all countries re-examine their 
history textbooks. These should pay attention also to other 
nations, and emphasize such facts as show the interde- 
pendence of nations. School children should be warned 
about unjust prejudices against other countries.” Countries 
swayed by a hyper-national complex, and some present-day 
rulers who distract the attention of their people from the 
internal ills of the realm by cultivating suspicion concern- 
ing other nations, will not favor the idea. 


When the Aliens Are Deported, Cuba expects to have 
work enough for her own citizens during the present sugar 
harvesting. The Cuban army is constructing concentration 
camps in which to herd the 50,000 Haitian and Jamaican 
workers now in Cuba, until they can be transported to their 
own islands. This action is likely to stimulate the agitation 
of the United Spanish War Veterans, who recommended last 
Fall, in their annual encampment held at Saratoga Springs, 
that ‘10,000,000 aliens now in this country be sent back to 
the lands from which they came,” because it “would help 
in the solution of the unemployment problem.” The lethargy 
of the government’s Department of Labor, in the deporta- 
tion of “smuggled in” and criminal aliens, has called forth 
repeated criticisms from“numerous patriotic organizations. 
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FOR SOULS THE SPIRITUAL 


Dr. E. C. Cooper, Kings Mountain, N. C., Finds in the Person of Christ the Guide to 
Correcting Current Mistakes and Practises 


THEOLOGICAL OPINION concerning the Person of Christ 
ranges all the way from a denial of His historic existence to 
the acceptance of Him as the full-fledged Son of God, Son 
of Man, Saviour of the World, Redeemer of Mankind, the 
Lord of heaven and earth. Those who have stopped short 
of the evangelical position have regarded Him as a great 
teacher, a religious genius, the ideal man, a moral reformer, 
a social revolutionist, a guide and an example to mankind 
for the good life. In this latter role as guide and example, 
He has captivated all who have come into contact with Him. 
The acceptance of Him as such has become so pronounced 
both within and outside of the church, that the danger is 
that the prime significance of His Person for mankind may 
be lost altogether. Therefore a new evaluation of the Person 
of Christ is needed; not indeed an evaluation changed from 
that of the New Testament or even of that of the church 
in its purer and more virile periods, but a fresh appraisal, 
a bringing to the fore again, of the Person and the work of 
Christ, is much needed as a corrective to current concep- 
tions and to give momentum to the progress of the Kingdom 
of God on the earth. 

A primary weakness of the church in her impact upon the 
non-believing world is her own superficial realization of the 
part Christ plays in man’s redemption. The average Chris- 
tian does not clearly discriminate between faith in Christ as 
the basis of salvation, and the good works which follow as 
the fruit of this new relationship. Dependence for salvation 
seems to be on a nominal connection with the church and 
a modicum of decent living and good behavior, measured 
by the demands of the respectable in the communities in 
which men happen to reside. Church-going is regarded as 
a stimulus to the good life, or, as it is often put, to hear ‘a 
sermon. Devotion to church is all too often determined by 
the prevailing attitude toward a particular preacher. If 
there is a Sunday school teacher who, in brilliance, surpasses 
the minister, the Bible class lecture becomes the supposedly 
sufficient stimulus to the good life and as soon as it is over 
the rank and file have done their duty for the day. 


The Same Old Mistake 


The church today is in the same condition that it was in 
the sixteenth century. The setting is indeed different but the 
same confusion with regard to work-righteousness obtains. 
The good moral man is the one who is looked upon as the 
man who is sure to go to heaven. Remarks like these are 
often heard: “You surely can feel good about him. He was 
a good man if there ever was one. If anybody gets to 
heaven, he surely will.” This all sounds very plausible, but 
it contains a fallacy. The man’s moral character and his 
good works have nothing to do with his salvation! “For 
when we were yet without strength, in due time Christ died 


for the ungodly. . . . God commendeth his love toward us 
in that while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us” (Rom. 
5: 6, 8). 


I knew a model man. He was kindly by nature. He lived 
simply. He could easily have supplied all his wants on the 
$12 a week wage of the lowest paid industrial worker, yet 
his weekly contribution to the church was $15. While excep- 
tionally neat about his person he had always to be urged 
to buy a new hat or a new suit of clothes. His last pair of 
‘shoes he wore the last four years of his life. Yet his bene- 
factions to the church, to Christian education, and to other 
worthy objects, totaled well over the $100,000 mark. He was 
humble. On the street he spoke to the blackest negro and 
to the shabbiest-clad member of the white race and he was 


always hurt if the other person failed to speak. As an em- 
ployer he set himself the task of doing more than he asked 
of his employees. In the home he was even tempered, 
always delighting in a bit of pleasantry, but equally respon- 
sive to the serious side of life. Certainly it was a most 
fortunate circumstance that permitted anyone to come into 
contact with such a life. It was my happy privilege to live 
close to him for a number of years and to be with him at 
the end. In his ninety-first year he rolled up to the top 
of the grade with the gradual slowing of speed. At the very 
top, he came to a great pause like a mighty engine. And 
his soul went out. It was an impressive moment! 


A Troublesome Query 

Here was a man that was certainly full of good works. 
Can these good works insure him life beyond the grave? 
The body as a vessel had contained the soul. But the body 
had given way. It lay lifeless, helpless, hopeless, and the 
soul could there no longer find a resting place. The body 
had been the medium of all the good works. But what 
could the body do now, or the good works? The body cer- 
tainly has no more power. It must be counted out. And 
what about the good works? Suppose we gather them all 
together, from far and wide, mingle them into a potion, or 
roll them together into a compact mass, and try to generate 
life! What hope? Ah, the skill of the greatest chemist, but 
no life! And there was borne in upon my inner conscious- 
ness more vividly than ever before that there is nothing in 
common between what a man does and the principle of life. 
There can be no connection. And if our hope for life beyond - 
the grave is in any way dependent upon what is in man, we 
are truly hoping in vain, and the grave ends all! But happily 
there came to mind a word from St. Paul, and I knew that 
the hope of the departed one rested upon this and similar 
passages, and not upon anything that inhered in himself: 
“By grace have ye been saved through faith, and that not 
of yourselves, it is the gift of God; not of works lest any 
should boast. For we are his workmanship created in Christ 
Jesus for good works which God prepared aforehand that 
we should walk in them” (Eph. 2: 8-10). 

The neglect of indoctrination in the whole scheme of 
Redemption is a marked phenomenon in the life of the 
church today. The church has tended to shy away from the 
deeper mysteries of the religion we profess. In our preach- 
ing we have presented the finished building and called at- 
tention to its beauty and its usefulness without first stressing 
sufficienly the plan of the structure, the source of the mate- 
rial, and the cost at which it was acquired. The result is 
that we are ethicising the world without saving the world! 
The ratio of souls saved is by no means keeping pace with 
the increased spread of moral uplift in modern civilization 
as a whole. Never have we come so near to the realization 
of many of the outstanding ethical relationships between 
individuals, classes, groups, and nations, which Jesus out- 
lined in His program of civic righteousness. At the basis 
of the portentous uprisings all over the world, Christianity 
is working. Victory for the righteous seems in sight, but 
not quite at hand. All may be lost’ The approximation to 
virtue has stirred the forces of evil to new endeavors never 
before dreamed of. The contest is at its height. A speedy 
issue is inevitable. The danger is that our present strength 
may be due to past devotion. If this be true, with increased 
resistance, our speed toward the realization of the Kingdom 
of God on earth will slacken. Soon we shall be halted, if 
indeed not turned back altogether for a long time to come. 
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There are rather disturbing indications that this condition 
does obtain, namely, that we are coasting on past momen- 
tum, and that our present strength is due to past devotion. 
In regard to this situation let us pause for a moment and see 
what is happening. The church is God’s appointed agency 
for bringing to pass the Kingdom of God on earth. What is 
man’s attitude toward the church? Who is not conscious 
of the light regard in which her services are held even by 
those who are called Christian? How almost by artificial 
respiration must the church be kept alive! What little im- 
press upon the lost souls in the communities surrounding! 
For many the church has lost her place of distinctive sig- 
nificance and must take her place alongside of and in com- 
petition with other agencies of uplift in the community. 
And be it said to the credit of these latter, that many of 
their programs have more constructive thought and more 
finished preparation than many a Sunday school lesson, or 
even of many a sermon. So the impression has gotten abroad 
that there are many good things to join, any and all are 
good, take your choice! If some prefer the church, well 
and good. 


The Source of Ideas 

Another disturbing indication that the church is not de- 
veloping power commensurate with the needs of the day 
but is being bolstered up through the strength of past devo- 
tion is the fact that the ideas that are rocking the world 
are emanating from men of the state rather than from men 
of the church. Those who are making us think in terms of 
the greater good for the larger number are men in positions 
of state, in industry, and in business. Strange as it may 
seem, some of the outstanding leadership in the church has 


set itself stolidly against the trend of the times, which is. 


toward alleviating the ills and the injustices of a civilization 
that admittedly has in it an element of exploitation; while 
the masses, millions of whom are not even professing church 
members, in their imagination have caught the gleam of the 
inherent rights of humanity the world over and in unpre- 
cedented majorities have swept into office as the head of 
the American nation a man, who, more than any churchman 
perhaps in high office, has on his heart a satisfactory working 
out of a happy relationship among all peoples. 

The Person of Christ, furthermore, is submerged in the 
life of the church today by placing in the foreground ref- 
erence to the matter of church finance. Much of the time 
in council meeting, in conference and synodical gatherings, 
is consumed with the purely business discussion of financial 
matters. The yardstick is financial. Bills paid means a pros- 
perous church. Insistence is on putting everything in the 
budget. The .appeal is to a sense of pride in meeting the 
budget. It is stewardship in the sense of apportionment 
raised rather than discipleship in terms of man’s saved 
relationship in Christ. It smacks of the legal more than the 
evangelical. This being the case, the apportionment is looked 
upon as “something demanded,” and psychologically people 
pay as little “tax” as they can get by with. So the problem 
is always with us. Support of the church varies somewhat 
with the financial condition of the country. The benevolence 
of men’s hearts remains about the same! 

Two questions confront us in the light of the discussion 
thus presented. How shall the church be restored to her 
place of distinctive significance in the estimation of the 
world of our day? How shall she secure the material sup- 
port from her people, necessary to her re-assumed and ag- 
gressive program of carrying out the Great Commission of 
bringing Christ to the world and the world to Christ? 


Shift in Emphasis 
Let us consider the latter question first. How shall the 
church secure the financial support necessary to carry on 
her magnificent work? I believe it can readily be done by 
changing from a rather secular appeal and a material basis 
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to a definitely spiritual appeal on the, basis of love; by dis- 
pensing with much of the usual mechanics and substituting 
in their stead a “Week of Services” with subjects whose 
consideration will be remote from any financial reference, 
immediately prior to the Every Member Visitation; and then 
on the day of the “Canvass,” by laying on the hearts of the 
people, in a simple talk from the pulpit, the burden of the 
Lord’s work which is intrusted to them, and the goal when 
everyone who works will render a definite per cent of his 
earnings to the cause of the Lord. In a recent instance 
where this was done and the pledges were taken at the 
church, approximately 75 per cent of the funds needed for 
local support and more than 100 per cent of the apportioned 
benevolence was subscribed by those present at the service. 

The other question: How shall the church be restored to 
her rightful place of distinct significance in the world? Again 
we answer, by magnifying the Christ, by the church becom- 
ing known as a “saving institution,” by showing mankind 
that her distinctiveness does not inhere in the fact of her 
being a moral institution but a saving institution! Buddhism, 
Confucianism, and other world religions, as well as philos- 
ophy, both ancient and modern, can vie with Christianity in 
the realm of morals, especially when the earnestness and 
severity of the devotees of these systems are noted in com- 
parison with the ease and the compromise position of many 
Christians toward the moral demands of their religion. 
Koberle, in the work translated by Dr. Mattes, and entitled 
in its English dress, “The Quest for Holiness,” has developed 
in a fine way the three-fold endeavor of man to save him- 
self, namely, through “moralism, mysticism, and specula- 
tion,” through the good life, through the life of coaxed 
righteousness, and through intellectual gymnastics, and how 
all these end in a gross mixture of self-love, pride, and 
ultimate confusion. On the other hand he has shown that 
Christianity in the uniqueness of its essential nature is com- 
plete apart from the good life. It is a Gospel of salvation! 
And salvation is the gift of God without man’s contribution. 


SAVE OUR YOUTH! 


By Pastor Albert E. Speck, Saltsburg, Pa. 


THESE DAYS are hard days in which to live. We have never 
known harder days. Temptations have been multiplied many 
times, but the power of resistance——the soul power,—has 
been lessened. The grip of the world has become greater in 
our own generation. Old spiritual standards are being weak- 
ened and discarded and we are in grave danger of throwing 
them over for the standards of the world. 

For instance, we who love our Master, Jesus Christ, and 
would never think of denying Him—are losing our keen 
insight in the matter of justice and consideration for the 
best interests of others. We have become as worldly and 
grasping for the things of the world as any worldling. We 
Christians participate in all kinds of gambling devices and 
do not even blush. No, we do not enter into the dens of vice! 
We merely play bingo; we only play the games of chance at 
carnivals; we only buy tickets and sponsor raffles. In every 
one of these things value is not received for value given by 
every one participating. Innocent things? No! as insidious 
as sin itself. Our countenancing of any participation in these 
things is undermining the power of resistance in our youth 
today. So far have we gone that governing bodies have con- 
sidered such measures on large scales as a method of raising 
finances. And the skirts of the Christian Church are in no 
wise clean in this matter. 

We face no lions, no burnings for our faith in Christ to- 
day, but we face a more destructive force in the widespread 
desertion of Christian standards for world standards. The 
step is so short and so many are taking it. But ere we step 
let us note the insidiousness of sin in the world’s standards. 
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SHADOWS 


Henry and P. J. H. Find Parish School 
Conditions Unlightened 

HENRY was in again yesterday. He was ready, he said, to 
look at the darker side of the church picture, as revealed by 
the 1936 Survey of the Parish and Church School Board. He 
had had a week of basking in the light of our last conver- 
sation, but it wasn’t entirely fair to ignore the shadows. So 
he came back again—to hear the worst. Just between us, I 
think he rather enjoys the dark side. Henry is like that. 

“Well, let’s have it,” he began. “The church is making 
some progress; it is growing steadily, even if slowly; it is 
trying to reach out, through the radio, publicity, and mis- 
sionary operations; but—there are shadows, you said. 
Where are they?” 


Sunday School Enrollment Less 

“Oh, all around,” I started out. “Here, look at some of 
these graphs and charts in this survey report. Dr. Lewis 
made a nice job of them, don’t you think? Take that one 
on page five. Follow that church school enrollment line for 
a minute. You see that from the merger onward we steadily 
went uphill—until last year (1935, I mean). For the first 
time in the history of the United Lutheran Church we fell 
back in church school enrollment. While our baptized and 
confirmed membership rolls have both increased more than 
forty-two per cent since the merger, our Sunday school en- 
rollment has gone up only thirty-three per cent. Actually 
we now enroll in our schools a smaller percentage of our 
church members than we did the first year of the merger. 
That’s not so good—something to think about.” 

“How do you account for it?” put in Henry. 

“Tm not yet at the accounting stage, though I have some 
ideas. But let’s stick to the facts for a while. Turn over to 
page eighteen, if you will. Look at that row of shadows. 
Do you notice that we have three out of every one hundred 
congregations that have no Sunday school at all? Yes, it’s 
a short shadow—the shortest of them all; but what legitimate 
reason can there be for a congregation not having a Sunday 
school? What future can such a church have? And then 
look at those next two items. Practically-ninety-three out of 
every one hundred churches have no weekday instruction; 
they’re apparently satisfied with that one hour on Sundays. 
What would happen if our boys and girls got only one hour 
a week on arithmetic, or English, or history? Of course, 
there is some weekday work during the vacation period; 
but more than two-thirds of our churches do not even have 
this.” 

“Long shadows!” said Henry thoughtfully. “Your Board 
will have plenty to do some years to come.” 


Without Catechetical Classes 


“Yes, it undoubtedly will. But let’s go on down this chart. 
Almost one-third of our congregations had no catechetical 
class during 1935. There’s something to set your grey mat- 
ter in motion. More children in the church than fifteen 
years ago; over half of the people in the United States not 
churched or even synagogued—and yet no catechetical 
classes in almost one-third of our churches! Boy, that’s a 
shadow. Somebody’s asleep in that delightful darkness.” 

“And the auxiliaries are not even that well off.” Henry 
had evidently been looking ahead. “Some of them have 
scarcely made a dent in their job. No, I tinderstand that 
it isn’t necessarily their fault; the fault often lies in the 
congregation. But, P. J., look at this: Half our congrega- 
tions have no men’s organization, no Luther League, no 
children’s society; and almost half have no Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society. Yes, sir—shadows!” 

“Let’s examine the educational personnel a bit. Page nine- 
teen tells us that only a few over one-half of our’ teachers 
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have had a high school education, and one out of every 
seven has not even gone through high school.” 

“But remember that there are some mighty fine teachers 
who have never been in high school—good, consecrated, 
Bible-understanding, hard-working teachers, too.” 

This was good for Henry; he so seldom.looks at the bright 
side of things. I knew that he was correct in his judgment 
on this point. 

“Absolutely true,” I agreed. “Education isn’t everything. 
But now look at page twenty-five—that column on leader- 
ship training. Practically seven out of ten congregations 
make no provision for leadership training. In 1935, nine out 
of ten teachers took very little, if any, work in leadership 
education. It seems to me that this is a pretty long shadow 
that needs to be shortened. Our congregations certainly 
need more light on the importance and value of leadership 
education. And, mind you, all this neglect, even at a time 
when we have been getting out new and simple courses for 
leadership classes in local churches!” 

“Makes you pretty blue, doesn’t it, when it’s right down 
your own alley?” said Henry, with more sympathy than he 
has shown me in a long time. 

“No, not blue; for, though the shadows are there all right, 
I don’t think they’re as long and as dark as they have been 
at times in the past. From our office records I should say 
that we are making slow, steady, and worth-while progress 
along most lines. These shadows aren’t discouraging; they 
are challenging. Our Board and our editors and our other 
staff members are studying them, and we’ll find a solution. 
It is a matter of time and mutual co-operation.” 

“But what good will that do unless our synodical com- 
mittees on education and our pastors study them, too—and 


- prepare to do something about them?” asked Henry. 


“IT believe they will do just that. I believe they are, most 
of them at least, as eager as we are to throw light into these 
shadow areas. If we all get to work, and work together, 
we'll reduce those shadows a good deal by the time the next 
survey is made.” 


REMARKS ON REMARKABLE TEXTS 
By Prof. John. W. Horine, Columbia, S. C. 
N. B. Use your Bible as you read. 


JOEL 


JoEL MEANS “Jah is God.” Nothing more is known of him 
than his father’s name (1: 1). His book is dated very early 
(about 800 B. C.) or very late (about 400 B. C.) Scholars 
cannot agree. In 1: 2—2: 17 the prophet depicts a plague 
of locusts which, like an invading army (2: 6-11), devastated 
the land. It was also a time of drought and famine. The 
sufferings of the people were severe. The scarcity was so 
acute that even the daily offering in the temple was cur- 
tailed (1: 9), a manifest sign of God’s displeasure. And so 
Joel sees in this visitation the advent of “the day of Jehovah” 
and “destruction from the Almighty” (1: 15; 2: 1), and he 
summons the people to repent of their sins and return unto 
Jehovah their God (2: 12-19). This latter passage is the 
Epistle for Ash Wednesday. But the central message of the 
book is the promise of the Spirit in 2: 28-32, and it is this 
passage, quoted by Peter in Acts 2: 16-21, which links the 
book with the New Testament and the Christian Church. 
Observe the words of verse 32, “whosoever shall call on the 
name of Jehovah shall be delivered”; in Rom. 10: 31 Paul 
quotes this as a promise of the call also of Gentiles. “No one 
is so far from God that the Spirit of God cannot reach him.” 
The times were those of sorest trials, but Joel had sublime 
faith in the God of Israel and was assured of final deliver- 
ance. He was confident of a glorious future for Israel and 
for the cause of true religion (2: 18-27; 3: 16-21). “It is a 
message for our own time as well as for:the days of Joel.” 
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AMOS 


Amos means “Burden-bearer.” As already noted, he was 
the earliest of the writing prophets. He lived in the first half 
of the eighth century B. C. His home was at Tekoa, a small 
town of Judea about ten miles south of Jerusalem. He was 
a layman and a humble man—a shepherd in a small way 
and a dresser of sycamore trees. But God called him to be 
a prophet and sent him up north to prophesy against Israel 
(7: 14, 15), a people at that time rich and prosperous but 
given up to luxury and oppression of the poor, to immorality 
and idolatrous forms of worship. Its chief shrine was at 
Bethel, only a ten hours’ walk from where Amos lived, 
whither he had doubtless sometimes gone to find a market 
for his goods. When he saw the luxury, impurity, idolatry, 
injustice existing there, he could not hold his peace. His 
heart was fired with hot indignation and out of the fulness 
of his heart his mouth denounced the prevailing iniquity, 
predicted the just judgment of God and declared that the 
coming “day of the Lord” would be a day, not of deliverance, 
but of doom. 

Amos was a stern prophet, a prophet of woe, and he has 
been called “the St. James of the Old Testament,” and, “the 
Savonarola of Israel.” But his message, if not unheard, was 
unheeded. At Bethel the chief priest of the sanctuary, 
Amaziah by name, threatened to accuse him to the king of 
the crime of treason, taunted him by saying, “You com- 
moner, you sheep-shearer and tree-trimmer, what are you 
doing and saying here in the king’s sanctuary; it is the king’s 
house; go back to your village and there gain your liveli- 
hood” (7: 10-13). But Amos was not to be frightened away 
—no more than was Martin Luther at a later day. He fin- 
ished his message and then returned home to Tekoa and 
there made the written record of his prophecies, which is the 
earliest of the prophetic writings. 

Emphasis should be put on this book of Amos, for it is a 
remarkable book and Amos himself was a worthy pioneer 
of the prophets who were to follow him. As another points 
out, his proclamation of the divine word sets forth these four 
important truths: (1) God is one almighty, righteous, per- 
sonal God; (2) God is Israel’s God, but the ties which bind 
the two together in a mutual relation are not ceremonial 
but moral; ritual worship has no intrinsic value in itself 
(4: 4; 5: 21). Justice and righteousness form the true service 
of God (5: 24). (3) Amos is the first to announce the “Day 
of Jehovah” and to declare that that Day would not be for 
the deliverance of Israel from their sufferings and woes, as 
they fondly but wrongly imagined, but a Day of judgment 
upon them because of their sins; moreover, that Day was 
nigh (5: 18, 19). (4) But a happier future is in prospect 
(9: 8-15). National destruction is inevitable, but God is 
faithful and merciful, and there shall not fail to be an ul- 
timate restoration. 

It will be seen that Amos had the courage of his convic- 
tions. He spoke out boldly, and his language is vigorous and 
direct (3: 3; 4: 11; 5: 19; 9: 2). Its imagery is rural—that 
of country life—threshing-sledges, wagons, harvests, cattle, 
birds, lions, fishing, sifting of grain, treading of grapes. And 
yet his book is of such perfect poetic structure that the 
peasant Amos may have been (or must have been—where 
else could he have learned to write?) a scholar in the school 
of the prophets founded by Samuel. With great effect he 
uses the refrain, “Yet have ye not returned unto me, saith 
Jehovah” (4: 6, 8, 9, 10, 11). In 4: 12 he sounds the keynote 
of his message, “Prepare to meet thy God, O Israel.” The 
book of the prophet Amos has a historical and religious im- 
portance which is seldom accorded to it. 


Amos 3:2. “You only have I known of ‘all the families of 
the earth: therefore I will visit upon you all your iniquities.” 
Just because Jehovah had elected Israel to be His people, 
He would hold them up to a more righteous standard and 
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would hold them more responsible than the nations who 
knew Him not. The Lord Jesus taught this same truth 
(Luke 12: 41-48). 


Amos 3:3. “Shall two walk together, except they have 
agreed?” that is, “Think not to have God with thee unless 
thou art with God.” 


Amos 3:6. “Shall evil befall a city, and Jehovah hath not 
done it?” “Evil” here means calamity, as in Gen. 19: 19. 
Augustine well explains: “Evil which is sin, the Lord hath 
not done; evil which is punishment for sin, the Lord 
bringeth.” 


Amos 6:10. “Even he that burneth him.” The meaning is: 
“He that maketh a burning (that is, a sacrifice) for him.” 
Cremation is not meant, for it was abhorrent to the Jews and 
was inflicted only on the worst criminals (Lev. 20: 14; 21: 9; 
Joshua 7: 25). In Jer. 34: 5; II Chr. 16: 14; 21: 19 and Ps. 
106: 28 we have references to rites of worship for the dead, 
and these continued even as late as the time of Isa. 65: 4. 
In I Cor. 15: 29 Paul alludes to a custom of baptizing the 
living in behalf of persons who had died without baptism. 
Masses for the dead are still offered in the Roman Catholic 
Church. 


Amos 7:12. “There eat bread, and prophesy there.” These 
are caustic words which Amaziah the priest addresses to 
Amos the prophet. “Gain thy living by prophesying there.” 
The idolatrous priest apparently regards Amos as merely a 
hireling like himself, doing his work for the maintenance 
which the king of Judah gave him. There are not many 
mercenary ministers, but some congregations still “hire and 
fire” their pastors as in the days of yore. 


Amos 8:5. “Making the ephah small and the shekel great, 
and dealing falsely with balances of deceit.” Such was the 
dishonesty of the merchants of the time that they made 
smaller the measure of goods sold and larger the weight of 
the money paid. They were guilty of a double fraud. “The 
spirit of coveteousness leads men to rob both God and man. 
Like the Old Testament rebukes, this language might be 
used as a description of many in the twentieth century”— 
even of church members who short-change, count ten to a 
dozen and weigh fourteen ounces to a pound. 


Amos 9:11, 12. When the Council at Jerusalem decreed 
that Gentile believers should be received into the Christian 
Church on a par with believing Jews, James, who presided 
at the Council, cited these two verses from Amos in con- 
firmation of the verdict which was reached (see Acts 15: 
15-18). 


Amos 9:14. The stern Amos concludes on a note of prom- 
ise and hope. “The raising up of the fallen hut of David 
commenced with the coming of Christ and the founding of 
the Christian Church by the apostles, . . . The founding and 
building of His Kingdom continues through all the ages of 
the Christian Church and will be completed when the fulness 


‘of the Gentiles shall one day enter into the Kingdom of 


God, and the still unbelieving Israel shall have been con- 
verted to Christ.” 


OBADIAH 

Obadiah means “Servant of Jehovah.” Nothing certain is 
known of him. His book is the shortest of all the prophetical 
books. It is almost wholly one of judgment against the 
Edomites, descendants of Esau and enemies of Israel. They 
seem to have rejoiced over the fall of Jerusalem under 
Nebuchadnezzar in 586 B. C. and even to have assisted the 
Babylonians. But retribution awaits them, and their doom 
illustrates the eternal principle announced by our Lord in 
Luke 6: 38: “For with what measure ye mete, it shall be 
measured to you again.” Indeed, when He said it, He may 
have had verse 15 in mind. 
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~ DECADES OF DIVISIONS 


Startled Into Study by an Article in THE LUTHERAN, Raymond Etan and His Neighbors 
Discuss a Pre-war Period of America 


“Dip you READ that article written by Prof. A. R. Wentz in 
last week’s issue of THE LUTHERAN?” John Edwards put that 
query at his neighbor, Henry Williams, as they chatted at 
the church during the interval of time preceding the begin- 
ning of an evening’s program. “No,” was the reply. “What 
about it?” John hesitated a moment and then said that the 
historian of Gettysburg seemed to think the half century of 
American life prior to the Civil War produced much more 
than unjust wars and senseless controversies. “I must say,” 
he remarked, “that I never thought very highly of most of 
the movements in the United States from 1810 to 1850. Po- 
litical struggles were bitter. Economic conditions were bad. 
Some curious cults had their beginnings and the slavery 
situation developed from arguments to the appeal to arms. 
What with the panics of 1816 and 1837, the rise of Mormon- 
ism, the Millerite movement, the Anti-Masonic agitation, the 
Catholic-Protestant riots, the Know-Nothing political party 
and the Mexican War, one does not point with pride to that 
group of decades. Dr. Wentz certainly startled me by the 
positive forces he found in them. Especially,’ John went on, 
“T must revise my ideas about the Lutherans of that period. 
I have always pictured them as using up their energy in 
petty quarrels with each other and in futile efforts to co- 
operate with Protestants of other doctrinal traditions.” 


Recourse to Dusty Histories 

About that time Raymond Etan came in and was chal- 
lenged to give his reaction to the article. Henry wanted to 
know how he had sized up the era under discussion. Ray- 
mond replied that he was unprepared for the estimate of the 
pre-Civil War decades which he had found in his copy of 
THe LuTHERAN, but he had “done some reading.” Among 
other volumes whose contents he had scanned were two by 
McMasters. “They coincide so far as the general valuations 
of those years are concerned with Dr. Wentz’s appraisal,” 
Etan remarked. “Of course,” he continued, “McMasters 
showed no particular interest in the distinctively Lutheran 
activities of that day.” At that point the meeting was called 
to order. 

It was an evening later that John and Henry dropped in 
on Mr. Etan at his home and the three of them resumed con- 
versation about the men and movements of the pre-Civil 
War decades. John led off with the comment: “I have been 
told ever since I first became interested in our nation’s his- 
tory of the controversies of those days. In college (some 
years ago by the way) the teacher of history located the 
beginnings of most of the important issues of the present. in 
that section of the past. When we argued about tariffs and 
free trade we learned that the Congress had fussed about it 
in the 1820’s. Even the Supreme Court was an issue then,— 
John Marshall vs. Calhoun. There were duels and wars. 
Even the churches were split by quarrels among the leaders. 
Presbyterians divided, Alexander Campbell took a part of 
the Baptists. The Lutherans disagreed concerning doctrines 
and practise. It all culminated in the final catastrophe,— 
the war between the North and the South. I have thus been 
given the impression that this nation, having outlived the 
wise leadership that had drafted the Constitution and set up 
the institutions of government, had then a sort of forty years’ 
wandering in the wilderness, or more accurately they went 
through what Israel experienced while under the judges. 
Every man did what seemed right in his own eyes. And 
most of what seemed right to one patriot or churchman 
looked fundamentally wrong to some other one.” 

Henry had a similar impression but a different explana- 


tion. He said he had always felt that the nation was morally 
and ethically wrong in its practices. We had forgotten the 
ideals of the fathers of the Republic and became self-right- 
eous. We exploited territory to the south of us; we almost 
got into a war with Canada: we had some too ambitious 
leaders. We merited punishment and we got it in the Civil 
War and the following “reconstruction years.” He concluded, 
“The best I had for the period was the opening of the great 


West, the discovery of gold and a few exceedingly helpful ” 


inventions.” 
Beginnings of Value 

Raymond said that until recently his valuation of the 
period resembled that which Henry had just expressed. 
Then he got a glimpse of a group of movements which are 
the contributions to our country of the period before the 
Civil War. “They were so astonishing as to confuse me. 
I am now fearful of becoming over-enthusiastic for the ac- 
complishments of those days. “Here,” he continued, “are 
some of the ‘items’ my history records to the credit of the 
years 1800 to 1850. 

‘J. The real beginnings of American literature, begin- 
ning with papers and magazines and later supplying authors 
of books. Henry Irving leading off. 

“2. The extension of the ballot, so that male citizens over 
twenty-one years of age could take part in the elections. 

“3. The imperfect but improved establishment of the 
public free school system, and especially the establishment 
of numerous colleges and academies. 

“4. The formation of education societies, colonization so- 
cieties, temperance societies, anti-slavery societies, the rise 
of Sunday schools. Few half centuries have so many 
altruistic movements to their credit. 

“5. The development of citizen consciousness among the 
majority of the people. The election of Jackson to the pres- 
idency, revocation of laws legalizing imprisonment for debt 
and ‘political’ campaigning all bear witness to the practises 
of democracy. Prior to 1824, aristocracy and European tra- 
ditions of class were still dominant. It was twenty years 
after the Constitution was adopted before it really began to 
register upon the consciousness of the citizens. And when 
they did get the vision, they behaved boisterously but be- 
neath their quarrels, egotism and partisanship were the im- 
pulses of a free people in the midst of vast resources for 
mind and soul as well as body and physical wealth. 

“T have become an enthusiastic admirer of the accomplish- 
ments of the first five decades of the nineteenth century,” 
said Raymond. “Why,” he continued argumentatively as if 
John was his opponent in debate, “we boast about our facil- 
ities for higher education. We have now approximately 600 
colleges and universities in our country. Of these, 150 were 
established prior to the Civil War, besides the many that 
no longer are listed because they have been absorbed into 
other schools or closed. It was during the period that bred 
controversies and divisions that people were stimulated into 
thinking and demanded training to do so.” 


Freedom to Disagree 

“But,” said Henry, “it was mostly civic. Religion was far 
from producing that unity of conviction and fellowship that 
are most efficient for doing our Lord’s will and extending 
His Kingdom on earth. How can Dr. Wentz find good in a 
period of Lutheran history of which the chief characteristic 
is division and strife?” 

“Well,” Raymond replied, “you answer me a question. 
What were the religious conditions at the close of the eigh- 
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teenth century? Do you remember that Tom Paine’s ‘Age 
of Reason’ was very popular reading; that French free 
thought was very prevalent and influential in America? 
That kind of attitude toward spirituality and destiny was 
not conducive to the spread of culture, faith in God and that 
regard for humanity which was the actuating philosophy of 
the social forces of the early nineteenth century. Educa- 
tional and missionary societies sprang from the churches, 
not from Paris nor London nor Berlin. If emotionalism was 
manifested by spiritually aroused souls: if later it was de- 
manded and manufactured by ‘protracted meetings and 
mourners’ benches,’ the phenomena are explainable when 
one observes the energies of the times that had become 
free to function. 

“Also and furthermore,” said Raymond, “while the free- 
dom to believe as conscience dictated or seemed to dictate 
was doubtless abused and sectarianism resulted, we must 
not become too critical of the right to leave one church and 
begin another. More than free soil made America the free 
land that attracted and received the tens of thousands of 
Germans, Scandinavians and others when Europe was torn 
by the revolution of 1848. The privileges of not conforming 
were highly cherished by many of the immigrants that came 
into Atlantic ports and pushed westward. The right to or- 
ganize one’s own company of believers was just one phase 
of the right to escape the forms of the mother country and 
develop free institutions. Had there been no sectarianism, 
it is improbable that there would have been the privileges 
now enjoyed by the grandchildren of Europe’s class-bound 
peasants. We should not be too ‘snooty’ about sects.” 


CHRISTIAN STEWARDSHIP 
A Sunday School Superintendent’s Ideas 


By Pastor Paul Levi Foulk 


AMONG THE PAPERS of my Sunday school superintendent, 
who for ten years was head of our school, and who died 
January 9, 1937, I found this message. All readers of THE 
LUTHERAN will recognize here the basic facts of vital stew- 
ardship. 

First he speaks of the method of stewardship. Method is 
the regular arrangement of things. Then of the Christian as 
one who professes the religion of Jesus, the Christ. <A 
steward is an officer of the royal household, and steward- 
ship refers to the office of a steward. 

When we united with the church we voluntarily cove- 
nanted with our God—in the presence of the pastor and the 
congregation—to support the whole program of the church. 
The Bible promises no loaves to the loafer; that’s why so 
many people have more faith in Uncle Sam than in Almighty 
God. Our fathers builded this country by working from 
daylight until dark, or longer. We ruined it by loafing. We 
are going to find that it takes longer hours and harder work 
to rebuild it. Uncle Sam is God to many, and whoever hap- 
pens to occupy the presidential chair is saviour as long as 
he can furnish three meals a day. 

My first thought in stewardship for Christ is Home and 
the Family Altar. More good, clean, wholesome amusements 
and honest toil which helped much in laying the foundations 
of this nation. 

My second is the church. Attendance at the church serv- 
ices, adult or junior; the revival of the family pew; both 
parents and children at the evening service. In our attitude 
toward worship, do we thank God for the privilege of attend- 
ing and taking part,and do we pray for the pastor, and the 
congregation? The friendly church is one where the officers 
greet folk who come to worship. 

My third thought is, giving service to whatever is needed 
in the work of the church, our money to the funds of the 
church, and money and our whole being to its benevolences. 
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My fourth is the whole family in the Sunday school, and 
then at the church service: adults teaching by example the 
importance of worship. 

My fifth on the list is, the attending of mid-week service, 
and taking part in this service of prayer. 

Sixth is, Christian Education. Do we have in our home 
THE LuTHERAN? The value of Christian education has just 
been commended by Judge Fawcette of the New York Su- 
preme Court. He said, “More than 4,000 of the 8,000 pris- 
oners sentenced by me were under the age of twenty-one, 
and only three were members of the Sunday school at the 
time their crimes were committed, and of the 1,092 cases of 
suspended sentence, in each of which I placed the person un- 
der the care of a minister, rabbi, or priest, only sixty-two 
were brought back for violation of the conditions of parole.” 
The judge paid the highest tribute to the effectiveness of the 
Sunday school and churches in stemming the rise of crime 
and vice. Then he adds: “If all children were kept under 
the influence of the Sunday school and church in the forma- 
tive period of their lives, and all grown-ups would take an 
active part in church work, we would soon be closing 
prisons and jails instead of building more.” 

In the seventh position I place the Weekday Church 
School. Do we as members of the church pray for the suc- 
cess of this work? Do we drop into the school to see that 
our boys and girls are giving attention and are good in their 
behavior? Do we offer our assistance in the teaching? 

Eighth is, The Brotherhood or the Missionary Society, 
and the Laymen’s Movement. Do the men of the church 
give aid in every part of the work of the church? Do they 
offer to teach in the Sunday school? Do they volunteer for 
service so that the minister will not need to serve tables? 

My last thought is, that all church people shall have the 
moral stamina to boycott the four public enemies of our 
Christian homes and the church; the improper movie, the 
wet daily, the radio feeding us jazz and liquor, and the 
saloon. 

The purpose of Christian stewardship shall be to promote 
righteous living by supporting the agencies of moral de- 
cency, the home, the church, the school, and good govern- 
ment; to give consideration to the physical, mental, social 
and spiritual values of life; to magnify constructive citizen- 
ship, and the preservation of the Lord’s Day. 


FORWARD-LOOKING 
(Continued from page 6) 
and Helpless, White Rock, S. C., brought messages from 
their respective institutions, telling of the work of the past 
year and urging the larger co-operation of the synod in 
plans for meeting the current needs at each during 1937. 
In the latter case, last year marked the observance of the 
Home’s twenty-fifth anniversary and proved a banner year 
financially. 
Officers and Trustees 

Elections resulted as follows: President, H. J. Black, D.D., 
Savannah; secretary, the Rev. W. A. Reiser, Augusta; treas- 
urer, Dr. R. L. Gnann, Savannah; archivist, the Rev. C. A 
Linn, Ph.D., Savannah; statistician, Mr. D. E. Wilson, 
Atlanta; Executive Committeemen-at-large, the Rev. C. A. 
Linn, Ph.D., Savannah, and Mr. A. H. Reu, Brunswick 

Trustees of institutions: Southern Seminary, W. B. Clarke, 
Savannah (three-year term); the Rev. W. A. Reiser, Augusta 
(two-year term). Newberry College, Dr. J. L. Yost and 
D. E. Wilson, Atlanta (two-year terms); the Rev. G. H. C. 
Park, Birmingham, Ala., and the Rev. William J. Ducker, 
Macon, for one-year terms. Orphans’ Home, H. E. Dreeson, 
Savannah. Lowman Home, P. G. Shafer, Savannah. 

Being without an invitation for its 1938 session at the time 
of adjournment, the matter was committed to the Execu- 
tive Committee with power to act. 
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INDIVIDUAL AND GROUP 


JESUS, SEEING from the cross the deceived and misled peo- 
ple who were gazing upon His humiliation, prayed, “Father, 
forgive them, for they know not what they do.” Within the 
week of the day of that petition for mercy, He had foretold 
the utter destruction of the temple, the overthrow of Jew- 
ish government by enemies “who would dig a trench” about 
their city and lay it even with the ground. It was this 
prophecy which foretold the dispersion of the Jewish people 
and the loss of those powers that constitute national and 
religious autonomy. Was the prayer for the forgiveness of 
those who had cried, “Crucify Him,” denied? How other; 
wise can we adjust the petition for mercy to the fact that 
Jerusalem was destroyed and the Jews who survived the 
sieges of A. D. 70 and A. D. 130, were scattered among the 
Gentiles? 

The explanation lies, we believe, in a real distinction made 
by divine wisdom between individual and group, between 
a man’s relation to God as a creature on whom his Creator 
has bestowed immortality and the same person in relation 
to his Maker by way of social institutions, such as the race, 
or the state, or perhaps in some instances the church. One 
reasons very carefully when considering the fate of an in- 
dividual apart from his group and in contemplating the rise 
and fall of nations and races. There are some facts of 
significance at our disposal on which it is safe to base 
deductions. 

The first of these appears when we note what happened 
to the Jews of the year that saw the Messiah put to death. 
To them first of all, the Gospel was preached, and it was a 
saving message, not one of judgment: Thousands of Jews 
were converted, some of whom no doubt witnessed the cru- 
cifixion, As a climax, a persecutor in the person of Saul be- 
came the great missionary Paul. But not Saul nor the thou- 
sands whom Peter, John and others persuaded to accept 
the Nazarene as the Christ averted the destruction of the 
Jewish government. The nation was lost, although many of 
its individuals were saved. 

Similar disasters have fallen upon the communities of folk 
among whom Christianity had become the accepted religion 
and the Christian Church a dominating civil and social 
power. Palestine itself fell into Mohammedan hands in the 
seventh century. Arabia, North Africa, Syria, Asia Minor, 
Spain and parts of southeastern Europe all saw the cross re- 
placed by the crescent and the Koran taught after the Bible’s 
teachings had been corrupted or neglected. While in all 
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these situations there were those who had not bowed the 
knee to false lords, yet nation and church were overthrown. 

It is very evident that judgment is meted out to groups 
of people when the group’s laws, morals, motives and activ- 
ities are corporately hateful to God. In Arabia it was super- 
stition approximating idolatry. In Russia it seems to have 
been ignorance and moral turpitude. In Spain it has been 
the economic indifference of the powerful to the conditions 
of the poor. But in all cases what one must see as the sins 
of the state rather than of its individuals has brought pro- 
test, then unrest, then rebellion, then revolution. The group 
has been found unworthy of continuance. 

We Lutherans have a doctrine of church and state which 
amounts to this: both are social institutions which have the 
warrant for their existence from Almighty, God, and each 
is a corporate entity with responsibilities from and to and 
by a group. Both church and state are instruments of God, 
the one related to the kingdom of grace, the other to the 
kingdom of law. Each has its sphere of influence. But 
neither can ignore the other because both consist of the same 
individuals. If the Christians of a government are indifferent 
to regard for law, justice, and the equitable protection of 
human rights, sooner or later those Christians will lose for 
themselves that which is of God. And why not? God’s 
blessings are bounteous, but He does not permit Himself to 
be mocked forever by those on whom they’ are bestowed. 
The church has likewise an obligation to uphold its stand- 
ards, lest its candlestick be removed and its altar lost in 
darkness. 


OVERLOADED ORGANIZATION 


RECENTLY a retired clergyman of one of the oldest and 
most carefully organized denominations in the United States 
very emphatically criticized “the authorities” of his group 
of Christians. There was nothing particularly unique about 
his complaint “that those in authority had no time for him.” 
We have heard that or something equivalent to it many 
times before. No doubt encountering criticisms is the lot of 
all who must exercise authority. Decisions and selections 
have to occur when policies are presented for adoption and 
people elected and appointed to perform services, and those 
charged with making them “cannot please everybody.” But 
the denomination to which our complaining conversationalist 
belonged, fell (we have been told) into the hands of “effi- 
ciency experts” some years ago and its agencies of operation 
were combined into fewer groups. Some overlapping and 
consequent confusion were blotted out and some expenses 
were eliminated. It seemed at the time a wise action on the 
part of the general body. 

But of course the process of concentration threw more 
work and more responsibility upon the executives of the 
resultant, fewer agencies. Some of them did not have the 
physical strength for the work required of them. Some 
lacked the breadth and depth of judgment needed to dis- 
cern values and opportunities that had to be considered and 
either used or refused. An official who generally, or even at 
times, does not have accurate discernment at his command 
is likely to seem only officious. Every human being has a 
limit to his strength. If he is overburdened, he either falls 
a victim to his desire to do his duty or he becomes dulled to 
the perception of merit and the timing of activities. 

There is probably a constant temptation in large represen- 
tative bodies to multiply agencies, committees and divisions 
of labor. Such a tendency calls for unceasing vigilance in 
the direction of keeping organization at the proper degree 
of expansion and contraction. But where contraction is un- 
der consideration, it is of first importance to be sure that 
those needed for doing the work involved are numerous 
enough as well as able. An overworked or over-extended 
executive is as dangerous to an organization as a faulty 
compass or steering gear is to a ship: 
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eACROSS THE “DESK 


THE way happenings become misplaced in the telling of 
them is more than bewildering: it strains one’s respect for 
truth. In the Reader’s Digest for March, the journal Today 
is quoted to report a sign found 600 miles north of Los 
Angeles carrying the legend, “Los Angeles City Limits.” 
But we were told in 1952 by a Los Angeles Lutheran 
preacher that a sign so labeled belonged just west of Salt 
Lake City, Utah. It is of course possible that the ener- 
getic metropolis of Southern California has grown 600 miles 
north since 1932, but if so what was San Francisco doing to 
Seattle, Wash.? We suspect that Today should really be to- 
morrow. 


The Plain (?) Facts 


In writinc the above paragraph heading, we are thinking 
particularly of two articles in this issue, one by the Rev. 
Kenneth Killinger of Virginia and the other by the Rev. 
Ivan C. Heft, Louisville, Ky. The latter was a victim of the 
Ohio River floods last month,—very much a victim. His 
description of his experience is grippingly vivid. Kenneth 
Killinger writes of “The Mountains of Virginia,” with parts 
of North Carolina near at hand. You could reduce his story 
to a few plain facts, probably. One could put down the 
neighborhood’s latitude and longitude, variations of tem- 
perature, products of the soil and the population so that it 
would look like a railroad timé table, which is our notion of 
plain facts. 

But who started the idea that the emotional, the imagina- 
tive, the decorative, the fascinating, in ceasing to be plain, 
ceased also to be true? The statement is a half truth based 
on the habit vice has of ornamenting itself in order to con- 
ceal its falseness and deceptiveness. Really the most beauti- 
ful truths become to him and her who see deeply and pro- 
portionately the most inspiring and convincing. There is 
nothing plain about the work described by these two men. 
In fact, it is very complex and to him who has eyes to see, 
it is very beautiful. 


Beautiful Memories 


In THIS connection we want to describe an incident of 
recent occurrence. We met quite unexpectedly a lady whom 
we saw for the first time nearly forty years ago. She is now 
in the neighborhood of sixty years of age, an old maid her 
relatives and friends doubtless call her. She has a job in 
some sort of factory in the part of Philadelphia in which 
THe LUTHERAN’S editorial office is located. We meet only 
rarely, but on the last occasion it was in order to inquire 
about her recollections of our congregation’s beginning. She 
was one of the first Sunday school scholars. 

Anyone in conversation with her can see that she thinks 
back over what occurred in that Sunday school in its pioneer 
and following stages with the greatest fondness. Her face 
fairly beams as she tells of the part she took in the enter- 
prise, first as a pupil and later as a member of the congre- 
gation and the teacher of a class of girls. What was at first 
a struggling, poorly equipped mission has since become an 
influential church, able to extend aid to missions of the 
present time. Of the fads and fancies of twoscore years ago, 
to which she might have given all her energy and time, 
few continue and none has left such sustaining, guiding in- 
fluences as flow forth from the congregation with whose 
interests she allied herself nearly five decades ago. Occa- 
sionally she meets the few contemporaries that remain in 
the community and fellowship. How worth while life seems 
to them all, though none is either wealthy or distinguished 
in the worldly sense of wealth and distinction. 

For the readers of THe LuTHERAN, there is no need to 
draw a lesson from this woman’s present spiritual content- 
ment. But if per chance some restless youngster thinks 


congregational connections are slow and vain, we should try 
impressing such an one with the fruits of Christian loyalty 
and piety. Contrasts are not hard to find. 


“Boycott That Journal” 


RECENTLY A MAN with whom we occasionally converse at 
lunch said, “My wife is a Catholic. Last Sunday she told 
me the priest had told the congregation to boycott the Phila- 
delphia X (as we will call the daily journal) but she did 
not know why.” He asked for an explanation. We happened 
to have it. That particular paper in an editorial some months 
ago had favored the Republic of Spain over the insurgents 
and recently political activities of Catholic bishops against 
the child labor amendment were pointed to by a columnist 
and very mildly rebuked. This last precipitated the an- 
nouncement of the priest, “Boycott the X.” It is probable 
that all the rectors of Catholic parishes received the same 
or similar instructions for announcement. 

Resort to the boycott is a very common policy among the 
Roman Catholic authorities. To us it seems unfair to an 
opponent and futile in the long run for those called upon to 
apply it. The boycott really begins with the instruction to 
Roman Catholic parishioners that they must not attend wor- 
ship in Protestant churches. We are told that it is counted 
a mortal sin to do so, in the category with murder, theft and 
eating meat on Friday. Actually, it gives the Roman Cath- 
olic an utterly false idea of the nature of Protestant worship. 
If he finds out the truth, he surely loses respect for his 
teaching. 

But a boycott is not a process of reasoning. The journal X 
charged that a group of Roman Catholic bishops went to 
Albany when a phase of the bill to ratify the child labor 
amendment to the Constitution was before the Assembly, 
and “persuaded” enough legislators to make the action lose 
approval. Now the bishops either did go or they did not. 
The reasoning they used was either relevant to legislative 
action or it was partisan to ecclesiastical plans and prin- 
ciples. In either instance the honest way to meet the sit- 
uation is by explanation and information. We do not say 
boycotts are never justifiable, but we cannot approve resort 
to them by episcopal commands. Especially now when so 
much is being said and written about tolerance, a prohibition 
such as that reported to us by a Roman Catholic woman’s 
husband and not understood by her is anything but con- 
ducive to tolerance. 


The Amendment Proposed 


As a matter of fact there is nothing in the amendment 
that should arouse the antagonism of the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy, if its application is held within economic areas. 
It reads as follows: 

“Section I. The Congress shall have power to limit, regulate 
and prohibit the labor of persons under eighteen years of age. 

“Section II. The power of the several states is unimpaired by 
this article except that the operation of state laws shall be sus- 
pended to the extent necessary to give effect to legislation en- 
acted by the Congress.” 

It should be borne in mind that an amendment to the Con- 
stitution gives authority for legislation by Congress. The 
content of this proposal is to take from certain states of the 
union that refuse to enact protective labor legislation their 
power to harbor unscrupulous employers who use child 
labor. It also seeks to compel parents to let their children 
have the school privileges of high school or vocational school 
grade. It takes out of the labor market a group that often 
competes with men who have families. It seems to us in- 
dividually that the amendment merits adoption. It qi lacks 
the ratification of ten legislatures. 
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THE “HOME (CIRCLE 


“SEND OUT THY LIGHT AND THY 
TRUTH; LET THEM LEAD ME; LET 
THEM BRING ME UNTO THY HOLY 
HILL.” 


Of courselves we can do nothing. Our help 
must come from above. “Lead me and guide 
me,” should be our daily prayer. 


To my humble supplication, 
Lord, give ear and acceptation; 
Save Thy servant that hath none 
Help nor hope but Thee alone. 


Send, O send, relieving gladness 

To my soul oppressed with sadness, 
Which, from clog of earth set free, 
Winged with zeal, flies up to Thee. 


To Thee, rich in mercies’ treasure, 
And in goodness without measure, 
Never-failing help to those 

Who on Thy sure help repose. 


Heavenly Tutor, of Thy kindness 
Teach my dullness, guide my blindness, 
That my steps Thy paths may tread 
Which to endless bliss do lead. 
—Joseph Bryan. 


THE RAREST TALENT 
By Trella Dick 


“Mortuer, look at this!” fourteen-year- 
old Emily Stevenson exclaimed, rushing 
into the room where her parents were 
seated. “Do you think I might join?” 

“Her mother took the proffered paper. 
“Six Weeks’ Course in Home Economics!” 
she read. “Open to all women and to girls 
over thirteen years of age. $10 fee.’ She 
looked at Emily. “Seems quite a bit for 
things you can learn just as well at home,” 
she said. “Joan’s music will cost us a lot 
this summer. Besides, I don’t know as we 
could spare you every morning to attend 
this class. You'll have to look after 
Jimmie.” 

Emily’s face showed her disappointment, 
but she said nothing. The steady rhythm 
of the piano in the living room ceased 
abruptly. Quick footsteps sounded in the 
hall. Seventeen-year-old Joan appeared. 

“Can’t you take better care of the baby, 
Emily?” she demanded crossly. “He’s 
bothering me. I should think you could 
do that much—” 

Emily hurried out, Joan following and 
- still scolding. A moment later, the piano 
was heard again. 

“TIsn’t she ambitious?” Mrs. Stevenson 
said proudly. “She certainly ought to get 
somewhere.” 

“Who?” Mr. Stevenson turned from the 
radio he was adjusting and faced his wife. 

“Who?” she echoed in surprise. “Why 
Joan, of course.” 

“Didn’t Emily show just as much am- 
bition by wanting to take that course in 
economics?” 

“O, yes.” Mrs. Stevenson dismissed the 
matter lightly. “I can teach her most of 
that at home. I need her to take care of 
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Jimmie. With a talented girl like Joan in 
the family, we all have to make sacrifices.” 

“Joan’s talented,” Mr. Stevenson ad- 
mitted, “and ambitious, and industrious, 
but to my way of thinking, her talent 
doesn’t compare with Emily’s.” 

“Emily’s—talent?” Mrs. Stevenson was 
genuinely bewildered. “Emily is a dear, 
sweet child and a great comfort to me, but 
she hasn’t any talent that I know of. She 
doesn’t care to learn music, or dancing—” 

“Those things!” Mr. Stevenson waved 
them aside. “Any girl can learn them. I 
can name you a dozen girls right in this 
block who do one or the other. Emily has 
the rarest talent there is, these days, and 
the finest—homemaking. We must encour- 
age it.” 

“I do,” his wife answered promptly. “I 
let her cook, and arrange the furniture, 
and fix drapes and—” 

“And take care of Jimmie,” laughed her 
husband. 

“Isn’t that a part of homemaking?” 

“Certainly; and, of course, it’s right and 
proper for Emily to take care of him some 
of the time, but Joan should do her share, 
too, and leave Emily free to ‘practice’ her 
chosen work, the same as Joan does.” 

Mrs. Stevenson was thoughtful for a 
while. “Perhaps you're right,” she said at 
length. “I hadn’t thought of homemaking 
as a talent to be developed.” 

She hurried to the window, through 
which came shouts of baby laughter, 
mingled with Emily’s gay tones. 

She called to her. “Come in, a moment, 
dear,” she said. As Emily appeared, she 
continued, “Your father thinks we can 
manage about the course.” 

Emily gave a gasp of delight and hugged 
first one parent and then the other. “May 
I try out some of the things I learn, at 
home?” she asked eagerly. 

“Indeed you may. I shall want you to.” 

“O, that'll be fun. Thank you both. I 
had better run back to Jimmie, now.” 

Her parents. gazed after her fondly, as 
she hurried away. 

“You’re right, John, she has the rarest 
of talents,’ murmured Mrs. Stevenson. “I 
wonder why you realized it before I did.” 

“You see,” laughed Mr. Stevenson, “her 
mother has the same gift. That’s how I 
came to know its importance.” 

—National Kindergarten Association. 


THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


THE CHURCH means the company of peo- 
ple whom God calls out of the world to be 
His own people. None of them is perfect, 
but they are trying with God’s help to 
grow better and better day by day. 

Jesus called this company of people, 
“My Church.” He has a right to call it His 
own, for He paid the price of His own 
blood for it. 

Children have a place in the church as 
well as older people. Jesus loves to have 
them come to Him and He promises, “They 
that seek Me early shall find Me.”—Exz. 


THE GLORY OF A STRAW- 
FORK 


By Dennis H. Stovall 


“You’RE ASSIGNED to the straw crew!” an-— 
nounced Mart Kegley, blond-haired as- 
sistant superintendent of the paper mills. 
“Report to Mike Mason, vat-room Number 
Three!” 

The brawny six-foot young giant who 
stood at the office rail pulled himself erect. 
His bronzed face brightened gratefully. At 
last he had a job! : 

“Thank you!” he quietly acknowledged, 
and was turning away when the office sec- 
retary—a girl with absorbing deep-brown 
eyes—gave him a questioning look. 

“I didn’t get your name,” she smiled. 
“I must have it for the time book.” 

“Pitchfork Buford!” interjected Kegley. 
“Doesn’t he look it?” 

Sam Buford scowled, glaring at Kegley 
as he leaned over the rail. But Ann Clay- 
ton’s soft voice caused him to shift his 
gaze to the desk. 

“Buford is the name!” he told her. “Sam- 
uel J.” 

Once more she smiled. “And your home 
address?” 

“Barley Flat!” he answered, refusing to 
look round when he heard Kegley remark: 

“Everything fits the picture!” 

“Never mind,” spoke the girl. “I came 
from Pumpkin Hollow! And I’m proud of 
it. Good luck, Sam Buford! There can be 
glory in a strawfork!” 

The girl’s sincere utterance kept repeat- 
ing itself through Sam Buford’s mind as 
he left the office and made his way toward 
the main building of the big paper mills. 
“Glory in a strawfork!” 

“Perhaps she’s right!” he hopefully 
thought. Anyhow, he had a job. Even 
part-time work, he had come to know after 
long months of unemployment, was some- 
thing! The money, sorely needed, would 
help him to complete his course in chem- 
istry and science at the state university. 

“Glory in a strawfork!” He smiled to 
himself as he turned into the iron-fenced 
driveway that led to the huge straw-sheds, 
remembering as he did so his solemn reso- 
lution, made when he left the home farm 
on Barley Flat, that he never again would 
touch his hand to a strawfork. The Wind- 
over Pulp Mills used straw almost exclu- 
sively for the manufacture of its famous 
paper. It was piled in great stacks near 
the sheds. Much of it was baled. Yet a 
considerable quantity was hauled loose 
from the fields. 

Sam climbed a long flight of stairs to 
reach the upper floor of vat-room Number 

ee. 

Mike Mason, the “straw boss,” gave him 
an appraising scrutiny. His gray eyes 
twinkled. 

“Yez have handled a strawfork more 
than onct—is my guess!” declared Mike. 
“Take this one and play a tune on it!” 

It was the biggest and heaviest straw- 
fork Sam Buford ever had handled. He 
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took it with a grin, still thinking of Ann 
Clayton’s soft-spoken phrase, “Glory in a 
strawfork!” 

With grim determination he joined the 
sweating crew. The air of the big room 
was densely charged with dust and chaff. 
Most of the “straw pitchers” worked with 
blue bandanas bound over their faces, and 
tight-fitting goggles protecting their eyes. 
Sam could almost believe he was back in 
the home fields again at harvest time. 

The floor of the elevated straw-room was 
built high, to be on a level with the mouth 
of the pulp-vat into which the straw was 
fed. There were four of these vats, all of 
them enormous in size. In these immense 
vessels shaped like iron kettles with steel- 
clamped lids, the straw was converted into 
a pasty pulp by being mixed with hot 
steam and a “cooking” solution strongly 
impregnated with chloride of lime. After 
“cooking,” the pulp was drawn off and 
conveyed through the paper-rolls. 

It was an intricate and marvelous pro- 
cess, this making of paper from straw. But 
to Sam Buford, of Barley Flat, “straw- 
pitching” was only a job—just a means to 
an end. During those first days of his em- 
ployment in the mills he labored through 
his shift with no more human interest than 
a robot. Dead-tired, he shambled wearily 
to his dingy room at night. 

Now and then he remembered Ann 
Clayton’s words, “Glory in a pitchfork!” 

“Not in a thousand years!” muttered 
Sam. 

The night that she passed him his first 
pay-check she cheerily inquired: 

“Well, Sam, how goes the job?” 

“Just so—so!” he answered glumly. 

Her smile faded for an instant and her 
eyes flamed. She held her gaze on him 
with steady, serious intent. “You need im- 
agination to fire your ambition!” she said. 
“There is glory in a strawfork, provided 
you catch a true vision of the service you 
perform. Paper! Think what it has meant 
in civilization’s advance! This old world 
could not have come far without paper— 
manuscript, books, art, literature—” 

“Wonderful!” Sam exclaimed. He actu- 
ally was thrilled. He couldn’t help it as he 
looked into Ann Clayton’s fathomless dark 
eyes. Yet he wondered at her purpose. 
And then, as though she divined his un- 
spoken doubt, she quickly added: “I want 
you to get acquainted with my Uncle 
Rufus. He is the chief chemist and lab- 
oratory director for the company.” 

Sam’s brows lifted quickly. “We’re get- 
ting on common ground,” he told her. “I 
would like to know your uncle. I’m in- 
terested in chemistry and hope to complete 
a course at the university.” 

“And I’m interested in you,” she an- 
swered with sincere frankness. “I want 
you to make the most of your opportunity 
here. I’ve discovered that you are a stu- 
dent, and I believe you can make much 
more of your job than swinging a pitch- 
fork. Yet that is not to be despised.” 

Sam looked at his calloused hands and 
grinned, “I guess you’re right. But I’m 
still to find the glory in this job—” 

“Stick to it, Pitchfork!” came a voice 
from the door. Mart Kegley breezed into 
the office. As he swung through the rail 
gate he thumped Sam’s back. “If I were 
built like you I'd think it fun to toss baled 
straw around!” 
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Before another week ended Sam came 
to know Rufus Clayton quite well. Ann 
went with him the first time to the lab- 
oratory in a remote corner of the big mill 
and introduced the stalwart “straw-pitcher” 
to her uncle. They found him bent over 
a crucible in which he was methodically 
stirring a milky white solution with a 
glass rod. Around were rows on rows of 
shelves thickly set with labeled bottles, 
beakers and jars. The air was pungent 
with smells. 

The white-haired chemist, bearing a 
marked resemblance to Ann, directed his 
intensely black eyes toward Sam. “My 
niece has told me of your interest in chem- 
istry,” he announced happily. “I am grati- 
fied to learn that you are a student in sci- 
ence at the university. Perhaps we can 
work out something here together.” 

Sam took to him at once. And he liked 
the atmosphere of the laboratory. Inhaling 
deeply, he ejaculated, “I never guessed 
such a place as this existed around the 
paper mill!” 

Rufus Clayton chuckled and held- a 
beaker to the light. “Here is where Wind- 
over paper actually begins,’ he proudly 
declared. “Experiment and scientific analy- 
sis come, first, before any manufacturing 
can be done.” 

Sam felt the touch of Ann’s fingers on 
his arm. “I’ll leave you with Uncle Rufus,” 
she said quietly. “I must return to the 
office. You and he will get along famously, 
I’m sure!” Her features glowed radiantly, 
and as he looked into her deep-brown eyes 
Sam Buford experienced a new and ex- 
ultant thrill. His heart pulsed with quick- 
ened beat. 

“I am very grateful to you,” he said 
thankfully. “I am going to like my job!” 

This being a day on which he did not 


‘report for duty in the strawroom, Sam 


spent most of it in the laboratory, scarcely 
realizing the passing of time. Step by step 
Rufus Clayton revealed to him the ro- 
mantic story of paper. “All human cul- 
ture, and the whole record of man’s 
achievement in literature and science, de- 
pends on paper,” the older man recounted. 
“The Egyptians made the first use of it for 
writing. The papyrus plant was their prin- 
cipal material, though I have reason to 
believe that they also turned straw into 
paper by much the same process that we 
employ. The ancient Chinese were like- 
wise users and makers of paper. The soft 
parts of bamboo stems, mixed with a cot- 
ton pulp, formed their raw material. The 
early Romans produced many fine varieties 
of manuscript paper and were among the 
first to discover the art of tinting and col- 
oring. We’re still doing it—or trying to— 
but might better succeed in our experi- 
ments if we knew a few of those old-time 
formulas. Bleaching is our main problem. 
I’m working on something here now—and 
have been for several months—” 

He picked up the glass rod and again 
stirred up the crucible of milky white solu- 
tion. “I am atempting to develop a pro- 
cess of making a high-grade white paper 
out of common waste material from the 
farms. Almost anything that can be re- 
duced to a fibrous pulp can be turned into 
paper of some kind. But to produce a fine 
grade of white water-marked paper from 
cheap material other than rags is quite a 
different matter.” (To be concluded) 
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LIFE IS,\SO SHORT 


Let’s sMILE and be kind—life is so short 
And most of the way so rough, 
The times are trying, the road upgrade 
And always trouble enough. 
Yesterday’s hurts we'll try to forego— 
And tomorrow’s cares can wait; 
Today with diligence let us keep 
Our hearts from the stain of hate. 
Life is too short for spite and revenge 
And paying back wrong for wrong; 
Try patience and love and forgiveness, 
Meet slights with a smile and song. 
The sad world with all its repining, 
Its bitterness, care and tears, 
Needs the wealth of your lovingkindness 
To sweeten the sin-soiled years. 
Yes, life is too short to be hateful 
Or scorning any you meet, 
Then strive to be pleasant and gentle, 
Always to smile and be sweet; 
For the sunshine of love is needed 
To warm the world with its light, 
And to shed abroad its effulgence 
To bless humanity’s night. 
—Margaret Scott Hall. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS 


ScRAMBLED Eccs wiTH SARDINES.—Take a 
box of sardines, drain, remove skin and 
bones and flake into fairly small pieces. 
Beat three eggs, add a tablespoonful of 
cream, pepper and salt. Melt a half ounce 
of butter in the pan and put in the sar- 
dines. Shake them up with the butter, then 
turn in the eggs and scramble all together. 


Vegetable Soup 

Cook ONE-HALF cup of celery, one-half 
cup cabbage and one-third cup of carrots, 
each cut in small pieces, and two onions 
thinly sliced in one-third cup of butter 
ten minutes, stirring constantly. Add 
three-fourths cup stale bread crumbs and 
one quart boiling water, and cook until 
vegetables are soft. Add one pint of hot 
milk and two tablespoonfuls finely chopped 
parsley. Season with salt and pepper. 


SMILES 


Must Be Resigned 


“WELL, WELL,’ sighed the lady of the 
house in a most resigned way, ‘you’ve 
managed to break even the thermometer, 
haven’t you?’ 

“The maid replied in a tone equally re- 
signed: ‘Yessum, and now we'll have to 
take de weather jist as it comes, won’t 
we?’ ” 


DID YOU KNOW 


THAT SANITATION, segregation of the sick, 
quarantine and fumigation were practiced 
even in Moses’ time? 

That all three gifts of the magi—gold, 
frankincense and myrrh—are in use in 
pharmacy today? 


“REAL wortH is measured by the inner 
beauty of the heart rather than by the 
outward grace of form and feature.” 
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CONVICTED AND CRUCIFIED 


John Records Events Centering Around the Death of Jesus 
By D. BURT SMITH 
John 19: 4-9, 14-18, 25-30. The Sunday School Lesson for March 21 


A suGGESTED sub-title for this lesson is 
“Christ's Cross and Mine.” The probable 
thought is that we are to have the attitude 
toward our troubles, burdens, and suffer- 
ings, which Jesus had toward His cross. 
But this seems to put such cross-bearing 
for us on a par with the cross of Jesus; 
this, none of us, when thoughtful, is bold 
enough to do. Jesus’ cross has a unique 
place; it stands for all that He did in re- 
deeming us and making salvation possible. 
His death on a cross changed the attitude 
of the world toward crucifixion. Always 
an ignominious means of death for a com- 
mon criminal, with Jesus’ crucifixion the 
cross was transformed into a symbol -of 
divine love at its greatest and best. Best 
of all, what was Jesus’ cross—a material 
thing signifying the extent to which He 
could and did go for our atonement—may 
be our cross, the symbol of our salvation 
through faith in our Redeemer, Christ. Our 
interest in the record of Jesus’ crucifixion 
never wavers. There is no surer proof of 
the abiding love of God for us than the 
events centering around His death. 


Demand 


Jesus’ arrest was followed by a series of 
trials which led to His false conviction. 
Roman officials conducted three of these 
trials, Pilate being charged with finally 
sentencing Jesus to be crucified. He yielded 
to the demand of the church leaders. He 
apparently did his best to avert their pur- 
pose and spare Jesus, Whom He regarded 
as innocent, from shameful death. Pilate 
was sure Jesus did not deserve to be put 
to death by so despised and degrading a 
means as a cross; he insisted that he could 
not find any fault with Jesus. Pilate was 
in a hard place. He is not to be judged by 
our standards. Before condemning. him, 
we should note the conditions. As ap- 
pointed ruler, subject to Rome, he must 
maintain order in Jerusalem. To fail in 
this would mean loss of the governorship, 
and probably death in disgrace. He knew 
the influence of the church leaders; to go 
against these might start a disrupting trou- 
ble. To Pilate Jesus was only another Jew, 
at least at first. And to the last, it was 
not as important to save Jesus as to main- 
tain order, by retaining the good will of 
the Jews. If the Jewish church leaders 
were against Jesus, asserted His unworth- 
ines to live, what was Pilate to do? Roman 
law was indifferent to matters of religion, 
allowing colonies to maintain and follow 
their’ religious ways, as long as nothing 
was allowed that was detrimental to the 
peaceable control of Rome. So Pilate con- 
sidered the matter honestly, politically, 
diplomatically. He tried to set Jesus free, 
but politically and diplomatically this could 
not be done. Even the suggestion brought 
a resentment that would have ended in 
trouble. Pilate would have lost his power, 
and Rome its influence. The demand of 
the Jews ruled the day, and Pilate re- 
tained his standing in Jerusalem and his 
thonor with Rome, though he sentenced 


Jesus to death. What Pilate said to the 
Jews in defense of Jesus, and what they 
said to him in arguing for Jesus’ con- 
demnation, should be examined with care. 
It is hard to do this without prejudice 
against Pilate. 


Delivered 


Our concern in this lesson is Jesus and 
His death on the cross. The demand of the 
Jews—we resent that. The failure of Pilate 
to save Him—we resent that, too. But we 
do not allow our resentment to deaden our 
emotions toward Jesus and what happened 
to Him, through the phases of the trial, 
and the culmination of the plot against 
Him. Not till Pilate faced the inferential 
charge against Jesus that He was guilty 
of treason against Rome, did he surrender 
to the demand and allow preparation to 
be made for Jesus’ crucifixion. Pilate was 
in’ danger of being accused of standing 
up for One Who called Himself King, thus 
usurping the position belonging to none 
but the Roman Czsar. Rather than risk a 
charge of treason against himself, Pilate 
allowed Jesus to be crucified. The details 
of the preparation for Jesus’ crucifixion 
were carried out according to custom and 
requirement. No special plans were made 
for Him because He was the Son of God; 
that fact the Jews termed blasphemy, and 
it was no official concern to Pilate. Two 
others, justly condemned criminals, trudged 
along with Jesus ‘to Golgotha, and were 
crucified with Him. Because of the bitter- 
ness of the Jews in insisting on Jesus’ 
death, and of the publicity they gave to 
their condemnation of Him, Jesus must 
have been singled out for special attention 
by the curious. Apparently it was all done 
in due form and orderly. The crowd, the 
accusers, the executioners, the victims, and 
a few friends—these waited the dreadful 


climax. 
Death 


Dreadful as was the death of Jesus, we 
somehow find our love for Him increased 
as we take our place meditatively by His 
cross. No doubt enters our mind as to the 
reality of His suffering and death. We take 
the record as fact; we know it is true. We 
think of His death as a relief for Him from 
the sufferings He could not and would not 
escape. We think of it as the culmination 
of the eternal plan for salvation. We can- 
not separate His death from the symbolic 
and prophetic anticipation of it as being in 
accord with the Father’s will. We observe 
His death, and, sad though we are that in 
some way it was caused by our sins, a feel- 
ing of satisfaction comes over us. We are 
sure that our eternal hope is inseparable 
from the fact of death. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
March 15-21 


M. Christ Stands Trial. John 19: 4-9. 

T. The Crucifixion. John 19: 23-30. 

W. The Voluntary Death. John 10: 7-18. 

Th. Christ Died for Us. Romans 5: 1-8. 

F. Christ’s Sufferings Foretold. Isaiah 53: 4-12. 
Sat. The Perfect Pattern. I Peter 2: 20-25. 

S. The Cost of the Cross. Matthew 10: 34-42. 
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The persons near the cross—we are glad 
some who loved Him were there. We are 
not sorry that His mother was there; it 
fills us with appreciation of Him as He 
provides for her, when certainly He had 
more than enough to occupy all His at- 
tention. He singled out His mother to 
spare her from the anguish of seeing His 
final suffering and death—John led her 
away, at Jesus’ suggestion, to the quiet and 
protection of his own home. We have a 
feeling of gratitude to whoever was kind. 
enough to put a vinegar-filled sponge to 
His parched lips. So He bowed His head 
and breathed out His life voluntarily, in- 
tentionally, thus fulfilling His own words 
that no man takes His life from Him, but 
that He lays it down Himself. 


DEBT TO TEACHERS 


To BE IN DEBT means more than owing 
somebody money. Some debts cannot be 
canceled with money. Debt to parents 
reaches beyond obligation to pay them for 
what they have done for us, though there 
is no denying that this, too, should be 
done. Parents may be appreciative of the 
money ‘their children provide for their care 
when they are old, but they get their best 
return for their investment in their chil- 
dren by knowing how well their children 
are filling their places in the world, how 
successful they are as good citizens, and 
how loyal they remain to the Christian 
principles which they received from their 
parents. 

All of us are in debt to teachers. We 
have had many different teachers, no 
doubt. Maybe we have forgotten some of 
them, not even their names being remem- 
bered. But what we owe them, our debt to 
them, should not be erased. It is a debt to 
be paid by what we do with our life. These 
teachers who gave us their best deserve 
such payment of debt to them as fills them 
with satisfaction. They want the truths 
they taught us to be bearing fruit in our 
living. They feel highly honored when 
any honor comes to us. They rejoice in 
our good name, maintained through temp- 
tation and in spite of iniquitous surround- 
ings. They watch us as we try to live up to 
the truth they gave us out of the Word of 
God, and feel themselves fully repaid. They 
hold no debt against us—no thought of pay 
enters their mind. But the debt is there; 
it is for us to pay, and our payments must 
be made with prompt regularity in the 
daily pursuit of the common tasks. We pay 
as we work for the future. 

Teachers are working now without an- 
other purpose than to serve Christ and 
help pupils. They adopt and adapt means 
and methods with the ultimate good of 
the pupil in mind. Unintentionally they 
are putting their pupils in debt to them. 
Whether the debt will be paid or not, is 
not their guage of service; they do their 
best, and trust God for the rest. Church, 
school and parents, as well as pupils of all 
ages should give recognition to the faith- 
ful, unpretentious work of our teachers. 
They deserve present praise as well as 
future reward. Why wait till they are old, 
or perhaps dead, before starting any pay- 
ments on our debt to them? It is not too 
soon to prove to our teachers that they are 
doing good work. 
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The Young ‘People 


By AMos JOHN Traver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


CHRIST CRUCIFIED 


MartrHew 27: 33-50 
TOPIC FOR MARCH 21 


THE MASTERPIECE in the mind of the com- 
mittee selecting this topic was “The Cru- 
cifixion,” by Michael de Munkacsy. This 
painting is in possession of the Wanamaker 
Store in Philadelphia and is exhibited dur- 
ing Lent each year as a companion picture 
to “Christ before Pilate,’ by the same 
artist. A splendid article on the painting 
and the artist is found in the March Luther 
League Review. The material offered on 
this page will be of a more general nature. 
We will consider some of the meanings of 
that tragic drama of the cross. 


The Perfect Victim 


One of the rules of Jewish sacrifice was 
that the animal offered should be perfectly 
whole and healthy. The priests would not 
accept anything but the best. When we 
consider the offerings in our churches, of 
time, of talent or of money, we must con- 
fess that our standards have lowered since 
Christianity took the place of Judaism. In 
the sacrifice of Jesus we must not overlook 
the perfection of the Victim. No fault was 
found in Him. Even His enemies had no 
“trump up” grounds for accusation before 
Pilate. Sin deserves death. Any sin de- 
serves death. If there had been sin in 
Jesus He would have deserved death. 


The At-one-ment 


The Hebrew word translated atonement 
really means to cover. The word atone- 
ment is used only once in the New Testa- 
ment, though many times in the Old. The 
Old Testament word is not a very strong 
word to use for the way in which God 
forgives sin. Sin might be covered and 
still be there. Of course, as with most 
words, more ‘s read into this word than 
the original meaning. God stamps out sin 
when atonement is made. This is more 
than covering sin. 

The English word atonement is a more 
perfect translation of the Greek word found 
only in Romans 5: 11. In the sixteenth cen- 
tury the use of the word “onement” was 
common. It meant agreement. 
From this came the word at- 
onement which simply prefixed 
the preposition at to a word in 
common use. At-one-ment 
means a reconciliation or agree- 


ment. 
One with God 


By our sin we are at odds 
with God. If we might coin a 
word there is at-odds-ment be- 
tween man and his Maker. To 
say it in another way, by sin we 
move away from God, out from 
the close, friendly, intimate re- 
lation we should have with 
God. We are like the Prodigal 
Son, in a far country. The far 
country to him meant more than 
physical distance from his father. 


His disobedience, his stubborn insistence 
on his rights, his lust for worldly pleasure, 
all these were like peaks in a mountain 
range that shut him away from his father. 

The father still loved his prodigal son. 
God still loves all His wayward children. 
He is not at-odds with them. They are at- 
odds with Him. This explains the cross of 
Christ. It did actually what the sacrifices 
of the Old Testament times did in symbol. 
By the slaying of the innocent Victim it 
became possible for us to be reconciled to 
God, to be forgiven of our sins, to be re- 
ceived back into the family of the Father. 
“He became sin for us.” He died “the just 
for the unjust.” “By His stripes are we 


healed.” 
One with Man 


The cross of Christ is the greatest single 
influence for human brotherhood. “I, if I 
be lifted up, will draw all men unto Me,” 
is the -prophécy ‘of Jesus.* When we all 
come close to Jesus, we must of necessity 
come close to each other. And all men 
means just that. Jesus was “made in the 
likeness of man.” Even the great painters 
have recognized the fact that Jesus be- 
longed to all races. Though a Jew by birth 
he has been pictured as a member of prac- 
tically every race. We all feel a kinship 
to Jesus and would claim Him for our own. 
Attempts to knit the human race into one 
great brotherhood will all fail unless they 
are grounded in the cross. 

Not only will the drawing power of love 
bind us to each other, but so will the 
knowledge of our common guilt. We have 
read lengthy arguments to show that Jesus 
was crucified by the Gentiles, and still 
others contending that the Jews are to be 
blamed. Both are right. Think of the sins 
that shared in the cross. Pride, hate, 
cruelty, religious and racial bigotry, greed 
for gain, compromise with conscience, cow- 
ardly fear, these and many other sins 
drove men to that awful crime of the 
cross. We who know that many of these 
sins are present in our lives must feel our 
oneness with those who crucified Jesus. 

The cross makes us one with all men, in 
compelling us to confess our sin and in 
finding for all of us who will look to Jesus 
a way of reconciliation. 
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THE CRUCIFIXION—by Munkacsy ~° 


_desires and ignoble motives. 


One with Ourselves 


There is a war in our own hearts. The 
best of us feel the constant pull of low 
“When I 
would do good, evil is present with me” is 
a confession, universal in its application. 
The cross does not close the battle within 
us, but it does assure our victory by faith. 
If we accept that reconciliation that Jesus 
made possible for us by His death, we will 
find with every temptation spiritual 
strength to meet it. In the cross Jesus not 
only conquered sin for Himself, but for us. 


The Appeal of the Cross 


How can we look on the cross without 
loving Christ and the Father Who gave 
Him to us? Yet indifference is all about 
us. What a commentary on the callous 
state of our hearts. Did you ever hear of 
Bishop Fox of Uganda? He was an artist 
in his youth: One day he began*a* painting 
of a mother shielding her baby in her 
arms, while about them raged a terrible 
storm. As he painted the conviction began 
to grow in his heart that there was more 
to be done about that helpless mother than 
to paint her picture. As he painted he 
thought of the thousands of mothers who 
faced the more terrible storms of the spirit. 
What could he do to rescue helpless folks 
from the destructive powers of poverty 
and of sin? When he had finished his 
painting he went to Oxford, working. his 
way through his years of schooling till he 
was ready for Christian service. Then he 
went to the slums of London and for sev- 
eral years served the needy there. Then 
came the call to Uganda, where he knew 
the destitution and misery would be far 
worse than the worst London could offer. 
So he came to be the beloved Bishop Fox 
of Uganda, whose name in that country 
means the love of God in human flesh. If 
looking upon a picture of human suffering 
can draw a man to a life of service, how 
much more should the picture of the cross 
draw men to lives of consecration. 


“Were the whole realm of nature mine, 
That were a tribute far too small; 
Love so amazing, so divine, 
Demands my soul, my life, my all.” 


The cross means atonement 
and appeal, two words of which 
the direct and implied meanings 
are fascinating. By the cross I 
may be reconciled to God, recon- 
ciled to my neighbor and at peace 
with my conscience. By the 
cross I see the lengths to which 
my God was willing to go to 
show me His forgiving love. By 
the cross the appeal of that love 
touches my heart, redeems my 
will from bondage and draws 
me to a love to God that carries 
with it into His service, “All. I 
have to offer, All I hope to be.” 
The cross means all this and 
much more! All the books in the 
world would not contain its 
whole meaning! 
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‘BOOK ‘REVIEWS 


The Easter Radiance 


By Carl A. Glover. 1937. Cokesbury 
Press, Nashville, Tenn. Pages 112. Price, 
$1.00. 


An interesting Foreword, written by Dr. 
George A. Butterick, asks, “Why is there 
such wealth of custom in honor of Christ- 
mas and such dearth in honor of Easter? 
In the Gospels the Resurrection is de- 
scribed more fully than the Incarnation.” 
To meet this need, this book is now avail- 
able. It is a veritable storehouse of facts, 
data, customs and traditions concerning 
Easter. There are chapters dealing with 
Easter in its relation to Sunday, the Lord’s 
Supper, music, symbolism, and its abiding 
joys,—nine chapters in all. The material 
here presented was first used by the 
author in his Wednesday afternoon Lenten 
lectures to his own congregation, the First 
Union Congregational Church of Quincy, 
Illinois. 

The aim of this book is not to present 
the significance of Easter from a theological 
point of view, but to show that through 
all the passing centuries since that first 
Easter, the Resurrection fact and hope 
have been glorious realities in the life of 
the believing church. To the clergy and 
laity alike, this book will prove both in- 
teresting and worth while. To a reason- 
able degree the facts it contains can be 
passed on to a pastor’s parishioners. 

Henry MANKEN, JR. 


The Lord’s Prayer 


By James Thayer Addison. Morehouse 
Publishing Company, New York. 1937. 
Price, 50 cents. 


Dr. Thayer is a professor in the Epis- 
copal Theological School, Cambridge, Mass. 
He has given us here a devotional booklet 
on the Lord’s Prayer, arranged for daily 
use during Lent. It ought to be a wel- 
come edition to the literature of this char- 
acter, the use of which is such a barom- 
eter of our spiritual life. It is beauti- 
fully written. It has the charm of unfold- 
ing new truths in something with which 
we believe ourselves to be so familiar. The 
Lord’s Prayer tells us what Jesus thought 
of God, His Kingdom, His Will, His For- 
giveness, by showing us how Jesus prayed 
to God. There’s a satisfactory combination 


of dogma and devotion in this little treatise.. 


It can be well recommended for use in 
Lent or at any other time. 
Donatp F. Irvin. 


The Fighting Parson of the Amer- 
ican Revolution 


A brief biographical sketch of the life 
and labors of General Peter Muhlenberg. 
By Edward W. Hocker. Pages 191. Price, 
$2.25. 


This little volume is divided into five 
chapters, printed on fine glazed paper and 
is attractive in every way. 


The author deals with the youthful ex- 
periences of the hero of the book, more 
particularly with the circumstances that 
led him into the ministry, and again out 
of it, to exchange the pastorate for a sol- 
dier’s career, evidently more attractive to 
him. 

The Revolution and Muhlenberg’s war 
record comprise the chief burden of his 
song, and his intimacy with the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the American Army 
portrays his rightful place in those stren- 
uous times. 

The writer portrays the true character 
of the man, not always complimentary, for 
he frequently met with rebuffs; yet noth- 
ing daunted, he is described as going forth 
to greater efforts and more _ glorious 
achievements. 

General Muhlenberg’s patriotism is not 
entirely enshrined in discarding the cler- 
ical robe for a soldier’s uniform, but also 
in his official activity in civil life after the 
war was over. The book is very readable 
and a valuable contribution to the lit- 
erature of the times it is intended to cover. 

J. J. Kune. 


For the Soul of a King 


By Astrid Dahle Awes. Augsburg Pub- 
lishing House, Minneapolis, Minn. Price, 
$1.00. 


The average person knows little of life 
in Madagascar. Flower, fauna and fellow- 
men of this far-away land seem to belong 
to another world. 

The author, becatise of continued resi- 
dence on the island, has first-hand knowl- 
edge of its customs and superstitions, and 
also of the devious workings of the Mal- 
agasy mind. 

“For the Soul of a King” reveals the 
deep-seated conflict between the forces of 
fear and superstition on the one hand, and 
Christian light and truth on the other, 
in the hearts and lives of the chief Refo- 
taka and members of the Mahafaly tribe. 

The unwavering faith and courage of 
the high minded native Christian, Mosesy, 
finally win out. Lives are transformed and 
all of life is enlarged and purified by the 
power of the gospel. 

Among the twelve chapters are the fol- 
lowing which vividly describe some native 
beliefs with their accompanying sorcery: 
The Conclave of Blood Brothers, The Bilo 
(Offering), The Sorona (Tribal Offering), 
The Tangena Ordeal (Poison Cup Trial). 

The dying chief, though unable to break 
away completely from the old order, sees 
the dawning of a new day as he says, “All 
my life I have shunned Christianity; but 
I see it is stronger than I. I am too old 
to change now. I have killed too many 
people to become a follower of your beau- 
tiful Christ. But to follow Him is best for 
you young people. Fear and sorrow van- 
ish when He comes in.” 

The book is an interesting and valuable 
contribution to the story of missions among 
a primitive people of another race and 
color than our own. 

GERTRUDE MIcHAEL, 
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BAPTISMAL BOOKLET 


For Girls? 
For Boys? 


THE ORDER FOR THE 
BAPTISM OF INFANTS 


A SPECIAL EDITION of this popular bap- 
tismal booklet has been issued for girls. 


The former edition is for boys. 
Please specify which certificate is desired. 


An attractive baptismal gift booklet, with 
certificate, containing the order for Infant 
Baptism as provided in the Common Service 
Book. 

Its pages are beautifully ornamented with 
appropriate and appealing designs, some in 
vari-colored and others in gray-tone effects. 

Twelve pages, with stiff card cover deco- 
rated in color and bound with silk cord. 
Size, 5 x 744 inches. With Envelopes. 

Price, 30 cents each; $3.00 a dozen. 


Now Available 
Imitation Leather 


SLIP COVER 
for “Light for Today” 


Slip Cover No. LFT. This slip cover has 
been made up to provide a neat and con- 
venient holding and carrying case for our 
devotional monthly “Light for Today.” It is 
constructed so that a copy of this monthly 
once inserted can be easily read and then 
readily removed for the next issue. 

Its use will add much to the appearance 
of this devotional manual and emphasize its 
value and importance. It will also make 
possible the satisfactory carrying of “Light 
for Today” in pocket or purse for use while 
on the go. 

Made of handsome grained lined Fabrikoid 
with gold stamped title. 


Price, 35 cents each. 


New Easter Service for the 
Sunday Schools 


THE RESURRECTION 


By WILLIAM BENBOW 


A dignified, truly Lutheran Easter service 
for the Sunday schools, prepared by Mr. 
Benbow, for many years organist in two of 
our large Lutheran churches. The program 
is complete, with service, Scripture reading, 
hymns, prayer, recitations, dialogue, and a 
suggestion of a Resurrection Message by the 
pastor. Price, 8 cents a copy; 60 cents a 
dozen; $4.00 a hundred. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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OPEN LETTERS 


WHEN WAS JESUS CRU- 
CIFIEDP 
By Otto W. Heick, Ellis, Kan. 


Tue LurHeraNn Cuurcu is the church with 
an open Bible, not for the ministers only, 
but also for its lay members. This is a 
great privilege. Every privilege, however, 
involves a duty. The members of our 
church are required to make a serious ef- 
fort to know and to understand the Bible 
which the Reformation has placed in their 
hands. 

A diligent and thoughtful student may at 
times be puzzled by certain passages which 
seem obscure or even contradictory. One 
of those alleged contraditions may forcibly 
be felt during Lent. It is the problem of 
the date of the crucifixion of our Lord. 
As to the day of the week, there is a per- 
fect harmony in the four gospels. Jesus 
was crucified on a Friday. A divergence 
of opinion, however, seems to prevail with 
respect to the date of the month. In the 
synoptic gospels (Matthew, Mark, and 
Luke) Jesus is presented as having cele- 
brated the Passover with His disciples the 
night preceding His death. The date of the 
Passover was the fourteenth of Nisan. 
From the upper room he straightway went 
with His disciples to Gethsemane. There 
He was arrested and put to trial, and con- 
demned to die by the Synedrium. On the 
next morning, the fifteenth, the death sen- 
tence was confirmed by Pilate and imme- 
diately carried out, so that Jesus was cru- 
cified and died on the fifteenth of Nisan, 
which was a Friday in that year. 

Thus far everything is clear. The dif- 
ficulty is raised by the report in the Fourth 
Gospel. There we read in John 19: 31 that 
the legs of the crucified men should be 
broken because it was the “preparation” 
lest their bodies should remain on the cross 
during the Sabbath Day. In verse 42 of 
the same chapter we are informed that 
Joseph and Nicodemus buried the Lord on 
the “preparation.” In verse 14 this day is 
more precisely defined according to stand- 
ard translations as the “preparation of the 
Passover.” If this translation is correct, 
John would contradict the synoptic gos- 
pels, stating that the crucifixion took place 
on the fourteenth of Nisan. This assump- 
tion is apparently strengthened by the re- 
mark in 18: 28, that the members of the 
Sanhedrin went not into the judgment hall 
lest they should be defiled, but that they 
might eat the Passover, which Jesus, ac- 
cording to the other gospels had celebrated 
the night preceding. 

Were Matthew and John so confused a 
number of years later about this most im- 
portant date in the life of their Lord? That 
is unbelievable. Mainly two solutions to 
this vexing problem have been advanced. 

(1) Let us carefully scrutinize the exact 
wording of John 19: 14. In a verbal trans- 
literation it would read as follows: “But 
it was the preparation of the Passover hour 
it was about the sixth.” The question is, 
where to put a comma, after “preparation” 
or after “Passover”? We are taught to put 
it after the word “Passover,” whereas it 
should be put after the word “preparation.” 
“Tt was the day of the preparation, of the 


Passover hour it was about the sixth.” If 
rendered thus, “day of preparation” does 
not refer to the day preceding the Pass- 
over which may be any of the seven days 
of the week; it rather is the fixed name of 
a certain day, i. e., for our Friday. It was 
for the Jews the day of preparation for the 
Sabbath, as the same word is used in 
Christian times, and still in modern Greek, 
to designate our Saturday, the day of prep- 
aration for the Christian Sunday. 

This interpretation is indirectly con- 
firmed by verse 31 of chapter 19. But does 
not 18: 28 contradict it? However, “to eat 
the Passover” does not exclusively mean 
to eat the religious meal of the evening 
of the fourteenth of Nisan. It also may 
refer to all the meals, served with the un- 
leavened bread, during the whole week of 
the Passover, and especially to the Pass- 
over sacrifice to be eaten on the fifteenth. 

This explanation solves another seem- 
ingly contradictory statement. In Mark 
15: 25 we read that it was the third hour 
when they crucified Jesus, and in Matthew 
that there was a darkness from the sixth 
till the ninth hour; whereas John states in 
the passage quoted (19: 14) that the trial 
before Pilate was still unsettled about the 
sixth hour of the Passover. Obviously, 
Matthew and Mark are using the ordinary 
method of counting the hours of the day. 
With sunrise at six o’clock early in April, 
the third hour would be at nine o’clock, 
and the sixth and ninth hour at twelve and 
three o’clock respectively. But John speaks 
of the sixth hour of the Passover. The re- 
ligious meal at the evening of the four- 
teenth had to be finished before midnight, 
when the gates of the temple were opened, 
which signified the beginning of the 
“feast.” Accordingly, the sixth hour of it 
would be 6.00 A. M. on the fifteenth of 
Nisan. Thus this difficulty, too, vanishes 
like a ghost. 

(2) The second argument proceeds from 
an altogether different basis. It can be 
proved that in the days of Jesus the Sad- 
ducees and Pharisees were embroiled in 
an argument concerning the day of Pente- 
cost. The controversy hinged upon the 
proper meaning of the word “Sabbath” in 
Leviticus 23: 11. Some influential members 
of the Sadducees claimed that according 
to this passage the firstfruits should be of- 
fered on the first day after the Sabbath in 
the Passover week, i. e., always on a Sun- 
day, so that Pentecost would also be ob- 
served on a Sunday. The Pharisees, on the 
other hand, contended that the word “Sab- 
bath” in the passage under consideration 
had reference to the first day of the Pass- 
over, to the fifteenth of Nisan, so that the 
offering of the firstfruits should be on the 
day following and Pentecost to be observed 
fifty days after the sixteenth of Nisan, ir- 
respective of the day of the week. Now, 
in case the fifteenth of Nisan should be 
either on a Friday or Sunday, it was just 
a matter of advancing or postponing the 
beginning of the new moon by one day in 
order to obtain the purpose of the party of 
the Sadducees. The second alternative is 
assumed to have happened in the year of 
the crucifixion. The Sadducees considered 
the Friday to be the fourteenth, the Phar- 
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isees, out of mere, opposition or suspicion 
that the calendar committee had been 
bribed by the Sadducees, celebrated the 
fourteenth on the Thursday of the same 
week, Accordingly, we have in the synop- 
tic gospels the chronology of the Pharisees, 
and in John the official calendar of the 
Sanhedrin, which was controlled by the 
Sadducees. 

It is of interest to know that in the years 
from 29-32 the fifteenth (or fourteenth) of 
Nisan occurred on a Friday in the year 30. 
This date, therefore, which equals our 
April 7, is most probably the date of the 
first Good Friday. 


FROM DR. KRUMBHOLZ 


(Continued from page 2) 

of American Missions graciously granted 
us the service of Mr. H. Torrey Walker, 
who, with the Executive Secretary, went 
over the field the week of February 22, 
inspecting damage to churches and parson- 
ages and parish houses, and securing es- 
timates of reconstruction or repair. Their 
report will be submitted to the Disaster 
Committee of the Inner Mission Board. 


A Fine Spirit 

With something akin to unanimity our 
people in the flooded areas are asking that 
the repair of property be our first con- 
sideration. “We can stand our losses,” they 
say, “if our churches can be put back into 
use.” One little girl of fifteen said to one 
of the church’s representatives with tears 
in her eyes, “Our church is ruined.” “But 
how about your home?” he asked. “Oh, 
that is gone,” she replied. But her con- 
cern was for the church. Even in areas 
where the church property was not dam- 
aged, our people are saying: “We would 
rather save your funds to rebuild the 
churches which were destroyed than to 
have our own needs met.” And from one 
of the churches in Johnstown, Pa., which 
has yet to recover from their own loss in 
the flood of March, 1936, has come a gen- 
erous gift “that the churches in the Ohio 
Valley may be saved the losses we have 
had to meet ourselves.” 

The personal losses of pastors are also 
the concern of the Disaster Relief Com- 
mittee. We feel that these should be met 
as far as possible, so that the pastors may 
be equipped for their services. 

If it is possible later to care for the long- 
term needs of our Lutheran brethren from 
the fund which the church has given, we 
shall be happy to render that service. 
Awards for furniture will be made by the 
Red Cross, but we shall try to supplement 
these awards in certain cases of need. 

Three of the Boards of the church have 


-effectively co-operated with the Inner 


Mission Board in this work: 

The Board of Publication, by adjusting 
the expense of Sunday school literature to 
an emergency situation and through the 
valuable services rendered by THE Lu- 
THERAN; 

The Deaconess Board, through the gen- 
erous loan of Sister Florence Bechtold of 
the Philadelphia Motherhouse, who has 
been sent to help our pastors in Louisville 
and has performed a worthwhile task; 

And the Board of American Missions, 
through the loan of Mr. Walker, as well as 
their advice and counsel in other ways. 
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THE LUTHERAN 


FLOOD EXPERIENCES IN LOUISVILLE, KY. 
By Pastor Ivan C. Heft 


IN OUR LAST communication to THE Lu- 
THERAN we told of experiences during the 
height of the flood in Louisville. Now we 
wish to give some impression of the life 
that “refugees” lived in the days imme- 
diately following. And yet our picture is 
far from hundreds that could be drawn, 
for we were decidedly among the most 
fortunate in Louisville. While we had not 
ordinary conveniences, such as light, run- 
ning water and toilet facilities, and had the 
erowded condition of five families in one 
home, we did have a warm home and no 
fear of immediate famine; and even those 
beds that were laid on the floor were 
warmer and more comfortable than those 
in emergency relief centers. Besides this, 
there was the kindred feeling of those of 
the same household of faith. For in this 
home there were four of our Lutheran 
churches represented: First, Grace, Memo- 
rial and Bethany. 

Our days were passed as in a dream. We 
were safe, but we wondered constantly 
about the tens of thousands of fellow cit- 
izens in their plight. No radio or news- 
paper brought news, and we could but 
speculate on the veracity of the rumors 
that flew from door to door. “The Dix 
River dam has broken.” If true, how many 
added feet of water would that bring here? 
“The Ohio is cutting a new channel down 
Broadway and then southwest.” What will 
that do the Wallace and Stierle homes? 
And so on. 

There were routine duties to be per- 
formed, and right cheerfully were they 
administered. There were games in which 
all else was forgotten in the zest of the 
moment. There were conversations replete 
with joking and laughter. But one never 
knew when unexpected tension would 
bring a tragic turn to these gatherings. 
There was. the.sudden.moment when a 
wife buried her face on her husband’s 
shoulder and sobbed, “When I think of 
chow we sacrificed to get our home.” The 
husband put his arm around her and said, 
“We spend our lives gathering possessions 
and then suddenly find that there are 
higher values in life.” And then he turned 
and added, “But we loved our home.” This 
husband, an engineer, had estimated that 
the water was up to the chandeliers in the 
living room. He was wrong by but a few 


inches. 
Quelling a Riot (?) 

The two girls, both named Betty, worked 
in the Relief Center at the Southern Junior 
High School, and when they were not too 
tired after their ten to twelve hours of 
daily labor they told of incidents there. 
Little girls who were brought in were 
given drinks of purified water, but would 
take only a few sips of their portion, using 
the rest in pathetic attempts to wash their 
faces with handkerchiefs already crumpled 
and soiled. Little boys would stage out- 
bursts of animal spirits, as when the fifty 
or sixty in a certain classroom made the 
air white with flying erasers and “busted” 
a window. One of the Betties heard the 
commotion and, like Moses of old, went to 
take charge. “What did you do?” we asked. 
“Why, I just sat down at the desk and told 
them that any who threw any more things 


wouldn’t get any water to drink for the 
next five hours.” Little Betty, aged six- 
teen, your head is long beyond its years! 

After a few days flood editions of the 
Courier-Journal came, struck from the 
neighborly presses of Shelbyville and Lex- 
ington. Almost immediately the content of 
these issues, beside a few terse flood bulle- 
tins, was confined to interminable lists of 
refugees in this or that Kentucky or In- 
diana town. And the reading of these, and 
speculation thereon, filled many an hour. 

As the second churchless Sunday ap- 
proached we were requested by the house- 
hold to hold a service Sunday morning. 
We went back to Bethany Church and 
secured a supply of hymnals. But on Sat- 
urday night our plans were spoiled, for 
an undertaker, after much patient seeking, 
came to us to request our services for a 
funeral in the morning. The family be- 
longed to the Lutheran Church of the Re- 
deemer, one of the three Missouri churches 
in Louisville, and desired a Lutheran pas- 
tor if possible. 


Dry-eyed Mourners 

We can never forget that funeral. The 
deceased, an aged father, was hastened in 
death by shock and exposure. The family 
was scattered, and only a few were pres- 
ent. They did not know where their pas- 
tor was. (Two days later we saw Pastor 
Schumacher’s name in the refugee list of 
Bedford, Ind., and imagined how he and 
his family were taken by boat to the 
Inman Company, and from there huddled 
into a train across the K. & I. bridge.) 
Reverently enough, nay, thirstily, the be- 
reaved ones drank in the comforting words 
of the Order for the Burial of the Dead, 
and we spoke a few words on St. John 
14: 1, 2. But not a tear was drawn from 
any eyes. Even when one of the children, 
himself a father, stooped to kiss the 
wrinkled cheek of his parent, his face was 
emotionless. 

Burial was outside the city, and the ride 
an interminable one. Countless windings 
and turnings and re-routings were neces- 
sary. At Buechel, to the south of Louis- 
ville, a squadron of Pennsylvania State 
Police were on duty. They were permit- 
ting exit from and entrance to Louisville 
only upon pass. Splendidly courteous was 
the commanding officer as he touched his 
helmet and requested that we observe the 
city ordinance of having all headlights in 
the funeral procession burning. And as 
we returned from the sodden cemetery, 
where we lingered merely for the commit- 
tal service, this same officer respectfully 
saluted and sped us on our way. To the 
undertaker with whom we rode we spec- 
ulated, “Will there be any smart boys who 
will turn their lights on and try to follow 
us?” But as we looked back and checked 
up, we saw that in the line of machines 
that stretched endlessly out of sight, there 
was none who was wise in his generation. 

The service that had been projected for 
the morning was held that night. Neigh- 
bors were invited, and brought their own 
refugees with them. The fairly good-sized 
living room was crowded, and quite an 
experience it was to see the candles, held 
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by the worshipers, and the intent faces 
poring over the hymn books. We began 
with an informal song service, and the first 
hymn that was requested was “Abide with 
Me.” “Beautiful Saviour”. was next. Then 
“How Firm a Foundation” was asked for, 
and we said, “You’ve chosen the one we 
want for closing. Won’t you choose an- 
other?” So we, sang “Jesus, Saviour, Pilot 
Me,” and “Jesus, Lover of My Soul.” The 
sermon set forth the security and peace 
that are found alone in Jesus our Saviour. 
And when the service was over one of 
the worshipers said, “I’m really glad that 
the service was tonight instead of this 
morning. The candles in the darkness 
made it so much nicer.” 

In that refugee home there were of 
course moments of unexpected amusement, 
and of what our German brethren would 
call Stimmungsbrechen. One morning, for 
instance, well before the break of day, lit- 
tle Georgie, who had been dutifully put to 
bed at 8.00 P. M. preceding, awoke to find 
himself metamorphosed into a complete 
railroad train. He was engineer and con- 
ductor, train and crew, boiler and hissing 
airbrakes all rolled into one. We were just 
on the point of getting up and cancelling 
the schedule of this flood special when a 
neighboring door opened and a sibilant 
big-sister voice tensely whispered, “Hush 
up, you stupid little thing.” She evidently 
did not think to suggest a five-hour mora- 
torium on drinking water. But the crew 
retired to its caboose, and was known no 
more until it was laughingly discussed at 
the breakfast table. 

On those days when there was no rain 
we made attempts at pastoral visitation, 
but what with the necessity of traveling 
on foot and the everlasting encountering 
of flood waters, we accomplished very lit- 
tle. Ill effects of the typhoid shots also 
made these excursions inadvisable. And 
all the household suffered these ills, to 
some extent at least. But the shots were 
“staggered,” so that not all. would at the 
same time-be incapacitated for duties 
around the home. 


Our Neighbor, Pastor Belles 


One morning, as we went to the grocery 
with our cousin, we saw little Bobby Belles 
through an automobile window. And as- 
suming that where Bobby was there also 
were Pastor and Mrs. Belles, we tapped 
on the window. Happy was our meeting, 
for Pastor Belles, of St. Mark’s Church, 
was the first of our fellow ministers that 
we saw in nearly two weeks. Having no 
telephone communication, no present 
means of automobile transportation, and no 
mail service whatsoever, we were com- 
pletely isolated. Pastor Taafel was still in 
Newark, Ohio, where he had been marooned 
by the flood. But Pastors Lindsay, Spaid, 
Ladd and Robertson lived in the unflooded 
Highlands and Crescent Hill, and Pastors 
Laughner and Schwegler were refugeeing 
in their midst. So they, with Pastor Stom- 
berger of Jeffersontown, could foregather 
from time to time; and this they did with 
fair frequency, their number being aug- 
mented several times by Dr. Clarence E. 
Krumbholz of the United Lutheran Church 
in America Inner Mission Board, and once 
additionally by Dr. H. E. Turney of In- 
dianapolis, president of the Indiana Synod. 
These gatherings Pastor Belles and I 
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missed, and we felt it keenly, for there is 
an unusual bond of fellowship between 
our Louisville Lutheran pastors. But now 
Pastor and Mrs. Belles and Bobby, who 
had gone to stay with a parishioner in the 
country to the south, had returned. 


Sympathy Also a Flood 


Almost as great as the flood itself is the 
flood of many things that we would like 
to relate. There is the forever abiding im- 
pression of a great nation rising up in our 
distress and sending immediate relief. In 
Chicago huge firms toiled day and night 
preparing and shipping free supplies of 
food. One day we drank certified milk 
sent by airplane from Washington State! 
Boats with sturdy oarsmen toughened by 
buffetings of the Atlantic Ocean came from 
Cape Cod. Ambulances came from North 
Carolina and Kansas. And when Mayor 
Miller radioed a nation-wide appeal for 
police help, due to the United States 
Army’s inability to take charge of the city 
unless rioting and disorder demanded it, 
there came men from the winds of every 
airplane line in the land. How reassuring 
it was to see on our streets State Police 
from Pennsylvania, New Jersey and New 
York, municipal police from Boston and 
Denver, and Rangers from Texas! And our 
Louisville Lutheran Home at Jefferson- 
town was headquarters for a platoon of 
police from Phoenix, Ariz. Most of these 
officers did not pronounce “police” with a 
long, accented first syllable, but right wel- 
come were they among those of us who 
do. For our own police were exhausted. 
A police officer in Bethany congregation 
had gone seventy-two hours without sleep, 
commanding an emergency fleet of sixty- 
eight ambulances which made 2,753 calls 
without a single death in transit. His su- 
perior finally ordered him into a make- 
shift bed under the counter of a grocery 
store. And the next thing he was con- 


scious of was his being returned to that. 


same bed. For he had unconsciously heeded 
the call of a police radio placed nearby, 
had donned coat and cap and had sped 
to an emergency scene two miles away. 
There fellow officers became suspicious 
when they saw a corporal directing opera- 
tions, standing on a solidly icy street with 
bare feet, and they took him in charge! 
Corporal Wildt slept for two hours, and 
awoke to find that his clothing had been 
taken home and washed and ironed, and 
his uniform dried and brushed by a lady 
member of the Highland Presbyterian 
Church. “But,” he added ruefully, “right 
then I got a call, and we had to wade 
through nearly five feet of water to get 
the patient.” 

As the waters began to recede, visitors 
began to go more and more freely from 
home to home. One of our callers had been 
an emergency ambulance driver during 
the rising and height of the flood, his am- 
bulance being a solid, jolting commercial 
truck. He was quite reluctant to speak of 
his adventures, and most of his utterances 
were elicited by questionings. Their work 
was dangerous, he admitted, for when they 
were not driving in water they were on 
icy streets with brakes soaked by constant 
immersion in the floods through which 
they must pass. “We had no brakes,” said 
the erstwhile driver, “and when we came 
to a hill or to a traffic congestion, we shut 
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off the gas, stepped on the siren, and 
prayed.” After each rescue—they handled 
hospitalization cases only—they bathed 
hands and faces in disinfectant, and gargled 
their throats, for many of their cases were 
contagious. Their most strenuous case was 
that of a 315-pound negress stricken with 
heart trouble, whom they had to carry on 
a stretcher through a hundred feet of 
water just over the tops of their hip boots. 
“The worst of it all,” said our visitor, “was 
the groaning of the patients, and their cry- 
ing out when we hit bumps. But we 
couldn’t help it, and we had to hurry.” 

An eyewitness told of a police shooting. 
Orders had been issued to shoot looters on 
sight. In spite of the stern edict, two Chi- 
cago policemen in a boat gave double 
warning to a pair of looters. The looters 
answered by cursing and opening fire on 
the officers. An officer shot once, and one 
looter, a negro, fell from the boat and his 
body was swept down Broadway by the 
swift current. The other looter elected to 
shoot it out with the policemen, and landed 
in the hospital, desperately wounded. 


An Orphan’s Plaint 


There is a human interest story of our 
Louisville Lutheran Home, whose telling 
we hope will be forgiven by those con- 
cerned. An eight-year-old refugee girl at 
Jeffersontown was crying. She lived, by 
the way, a scant three blocks from Beth- 
any Church. Pastor Stomberger sought the 
reason for her tears, but she was reticent 
until his kindly persistence brought an 
admission from her. In her flight she had 
gotten wet and dirty, and although her 
clothing was now dry, she felt miserable! 
The good pastor went to the Home and 
laid the case before Miss Maude Durr, the 
Home’s matron, and Mrs. C. H. Graff, wife 
of the gardener, both faithful members of 
Christ Church, just adjoining the Home. 
“Bring her here,” they said. Miss Maude 


. presided over a hot bath, and then over a 


nice hot dinner. Mrs.. Graff meanwhile 
presided over a third order. Taking the 
pattern of the child’s clothing she quickly 
but neatly made a new dress of lovely 
dark blue material, and other garments as 
well. And when Mrs. Graff’s daughter 
Evelyn, confirmed last year in Christ 
Church, took the little visitor back to the 
school where she was staying, she happily 
wore her new dress. “I was hungry and 
ye gave me food, poorly clad and ye 
clothed me.” 

One night as we returned to our cousin’s 
house, we thought we saw the figure of a 
woman on the front lawn. As we drew 
near in the intense darkness—for the street 
lights had ceased burning long days ago— 
we saw that it was indeed a woman. 
Thinking that it was one of our cousins, 
and wondering what mission could have 
summoned her out alone, we called, 
“Helen,” and a strange voice answered. 
And then, in the dark, she told her story. 
She was a refugee at 529 Camden Street. 
There was a crystal radio set in the home, 
and that afternoon she had adjusted its 
phones to her ears just in time to hear 
her name called. Her father was dying at 
the City Hospital. Could his daughter be 
brought to him before he died? And the 
message was repeated over the air. From 
her hosts she inquired the way to the 
nearest police station. There she was told, 
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kindly enough, that it was utterly impos-- 
sible for them or anyone to get her through 
to the hospital. In the wildness of her grief 
she had lost her way back to her shelter,. 
and as darkness at length fell on her aim- 
less seeking she decided to inquire the 
way. Our cousin and another of the men- 
folks in the house took her home. 

We ought not neglect to tell how, when 
the radio broadcasting station here failed, 
stations in Indianapolis, Nashville, Coving- 
ton and Lexington took up the broadcast- 
ing, the messages being sent from Louis- 
ville by remote control. And soon 
innumerable other stations joined the net- 
work. None of this did we hear, but to the 
police and rescue groups locally it was in- 
valuable, and to the rest of the country it 
evidently was of unceasing interest. An 
aunt of ours in New York City sends 
word of her distress on hearing an appeal 
for a boat at 504 Evelyn Avenue. Our 
number is 407! Without doubt the listen- 
ing to these broadcasts had much to do in 
causing the nation at large to respond so 
overwhelmingly to the Red Cross appeal 
for the flood area. 


The Brethren Come 


While all the nation was responding to 
these. appeals, our good Lutheran folk 
throughout the land were far from un- 
mindful of the plight of their brethren. On 
Tuesday, January 26, even before the flood 
had reached its crest in Louisville, the 
National Lutheran Council sent us a tele- 
gram from its New York office. “If special 
relief of Lutherans is needed in Louisville 
and nearby communities account flood for- 
ward details and general information at 
once.” But the message did not reach us 
until Tuesday, February 2. A_ succinct 
“Flooded,” penciled across the bottom of 
the sheet, gave full reason. We tried at 
once to send a reply from our neighbor- 
hood but found it impossible. Equally im- 
possible was it to get into town to the cen- 
tral telegraph office, for by now it was 
dark, and the city’s rigid curfew law was 
in force. The next morning we got in 
town, not without effort, and to the Coun- 
cil briefly explained our utterly isolated 
condition, and requested that they get in 
telegraphic touch with Pastor Clayton 
Robertson, vice-president of the Ken- 
tucky-Tennessee Synod, who was in touch 
with our other pastors and who, with them, 
could appraise needs and direct relief 
operations. But our answering telegram 
proved unnecessary. For already had ap- 
peals been sent to our churches through- 
out the length and breadth of the land. 
And already, although we knew it not, 
Dr. Krumbholz had been sent from New 
York City and had even been in Louis- 
ville, meeting with our pastors. These mat- 
ters, then unknown, were brought to us by 
Pastors Stomberger and Ladd, who even- 
tually got through to see us. And after 
their leaving we reflected on words that 
we recalled spoken by the beloved Pres- 
ident Knubel at the Anderson, Ind., meet- 
ing of Indiana Synod, some six or seven 
years ago. “The burden of the whole world 
ought be on the heart of every Christian.” 
We had been given many tokens that our 
burden of loss and distress and grief, in 
an area of unspeakable devastation, was 
on the hearts of our brethren in the faith. 
And we were comforted. 
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LUTHERAN STUDENT CON- 
FERENCE OF CHICAGO. 
LAND 


Reported by Alwin Aigner, North- 
western University 


On Saturpay and Sunday, February 13 
and 14, the fifth Lutheran Student Con- 
ference of Chicagoland and the executive 
meeting of the Hub Region of the L. S. 
A. A. (Lutheran Student Association of 
America), was held in Evanston, Ill. All 
sessions were sponsored by, and held un- 
der the direction of, the Metropolitan Lu- 
theran Student Council of Chicagoland. 
The highest point of representative Lu- 
theran students was reached when Lu- 
theran students from twenty-four institu- 
tions registered for the sessions. Edythe 
and Dorothy Riecke of the University of 
Iowa, Elsa Sandgren from the University 
of Wisconsin, and Harry Victorson of 
Augustana College and Seminary, were 
the officers who made plans for the re- 
mainder of this academic year and the 
coming year’s activities of the Hub Region. 
The development of an L. S. A. conscious- 
ness, active support of the Ukrainian and 
India scholarships—both projects of the 
L. S. A. A., the continuation of the new Hub 
Region newspaper, which was printed this 
year through the kindness of President 
Schulz of Carthage College, the Ashram 
this coming summer, and the next Hub 
Regional Conference, which is to be held 
in Chicago,—these were a few of the im- 
portant matters of business which were 
capably directed by Alwin Aigner, the 
outgoing president of the Hub Region. 

A novel symposium on the conference 
theme, “Learning to Live with Others,” 
was the feature of the afternoon sessions. 
Participants were Dr. Gould Wickey, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the Council of Church 
Boards of Education; the Hon. Elmer A. 
Forsberg, Consul from Finland to Chicago; 
Dr. Martha Jean Ziegler of Northwestern 
University faculty; and Prof. H. S. Bech- 
tolt of the Chicago public schools. One of 
the vital points discussed by these thought 
leaders was whether it is the function of 
education to train one to think only, or to 
add to one’s fundamental convictions. The 
theoretical compatibility of Christianity 
and the principle of Communism was as- 
serted, and the incompatibility of essen- 
tial Christianity and contemporary atheistic, 
militant, tyrannical Communism was 
pointed out with equal clarity. Four discus- 
sion groups were led by Merle Boyer, Carl 
E. Lundquist, Charles W. Kegley, and 
Katsuvo Kasuga on the divisions of the 
theme: In the Home, In the Church, On 
the Campus, and In the World. Among the 
interesting facts and points of view con- 
tributed in these groups, and in the forum 
led by Dr. Thornton W. Merriam, Director 
of the Council on Religion in Education, 
were these: There is a desperate need for 
tolerance and a sane idealism on the part 
of teachers, and fér a genuine social con- 
sciousness on the part of students; liquor 
and sex, instead of being subjects and 
problems of the past, are again the latest 
and most vicious in student life; the church 
in being indifferent toward social prob- 
lems, is running the risk of losing the re- 
spect of people with social consciousness 
and is giving over the duty of social re- 
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construction to the government and non- 
religious welfare organizations: in campus 
fraternity or sorority life only one-fifth 
to one-fifteenth of the students attend 
church services. 

The high point of the conference was 
reached in a dramatic fashion at the Sat- 
urday dinner. Among the notables pres- 
ent were Dr. Joshua Oden, president of 
the American Lutheran Conference Youth 
Commission; Mr. Katsuvo Kasuga of the 
University of Chicago; Dr. Henry P. 
Schaeffer, professor of Old Testament, 
Chicago Lutheran Theological Seminary; 
Pastors David A. Kabele, Reno R. Fro- 
benius, Carl Naumann and students from 
Northwestern who entertained, among 
whom were Ruth Leffler, Eleanor Klinge, 
Anita Novicky and Sten Halvarsen. 


Dr. Wickey and President 


Gruber Spoke 


Dr. Gould Wickey delivered the address 
of the evening on the conference theme. 
In an extremely illuminating fashion he 
described and evaluated three general 
motives in living,—the fear motive, value 
or profit motive, and service motive. Three 
methods of solving individual and social 
conflicts were indicated—force, arbitration 
and identification—an assumption of the 
position and attitude of the opponent. 
Finally, in a specific fashion, Dr. Wickey 
illustrated ways in which the Christian 
point of view of life should and could be 
taken. “It takes three to make a Chris- 
tian,” he asserted, “God, Christ, and the 
human individual.” One well-known guest 
stated after the closing session that Dr. 
Wickey’s was unquestionably the most en- 
lightening and convincing address on 
Christian living he had ever heard. Very 
few who were present would hesitate in- 
stantly to agree with the statement. 

If one had mixed in among the groups 
during the period of “appropriate hilarity” 
typical remarks would have been heard— 
said by a student nurse, “I’ve just found 
out what I’ve been missing”; by a graduate 
student, “We need these opportunities to 
really consider our problems”; and by a 
co-ed, “How soon can Dr. Wickey be with 
our Chicago Council again?” 

Dr. L. Franklin Gruber, president of 
Chicago Lutheran Theological Seminary, 
now located at Maywood, Ill., delivered a 
vigorous sermon, informing as well as in- 
spiring, on the working and practical 
character of Christianity. A group of more 
than twenty-five students met Dr. Gruber 
personally after the service which closed 
the conference. 

Few people have any conception of the 
amount of time, money, energy and intel- 
ligence necessary to the holding of a suc- 
cessful conference. The Metropolitan Stu- 
dent Council has been favored with an 
“imner circle” of Lutheran students who 
give unsparingly with these talents. Verily, 
there is a new order of saints! The bene- 
fit derived from the conferences in terms 
of personal fellowship, both between stu- 
dents and with Lutheran leaders, addresses, 
and vital discussions characterized by in- 
tellectual honesty, the more than 1,633 Lu- 
theran students reached in connection with 
the conference—these make them an ex- 
ceptionally profitable investment from 
which great returns may well be expected 
in the very near future. 
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NORTHWEST SYNOD NOTES 
By the Rev. Garrett F. Genszler 


Many pastors of the synod have been 
responding to my appeal for news items 
in Tue LuTHERAN a month ago. Thanks for 
this help. If all would send me interesting 
news items this.column could become a 
regular clearing house for the interest of 
the church. President R. H. Gerberding 
has been very kind in sending me advance 
copy of the regular Synodical Bulletin that 
has helped me a great deal in ‘the past. 

The Lenten season has brought me a 
number of Lenten programs which show 
that the special devotions of the season 
must certainly be of interest to the church- 
going public. The following are a few of 
the programs: 


At Lake Park Church, Milwaukee, J. F. 
Fedders, D.D., on Sunday mornings is 
preaching a series of sermons on the theme, 
“Great Truths in the Lenten Gospels.” The. 
titles of the sermons are as follow: “Great 
Temptations, A Great Faith, A Great Chal- 
lenge, A Great Provision, A Great Saviour, 
A Great King.” On Wednesday evenings 
he preaches a series on “The Sins That 
Crucify,” namely, Indifference, Prejudice, 
Envy, Slander, and Desertion. 


The Rev. Clarence B. Lund, pastor of 
the Church of the Redeemer, Hartford, 
Wis., is preaching on Sunday mornings a 
series on “The Waiting Jesus” and on 
Wednesday evenings on “The Responding 
Man.” 


In the twin cities of Marinette, Wis., and 
Menominee, Mich., eight churches of the 
American Lutheran Conference and the 
United Lutheran Church have united in a 
series of union Sunday evening Lenten 
services using the theme, “The Cross.” The 
services are held in different Lutheran 
churches with a different minister preach- 
ing each Sunday. The theme is developed 
as follows: “The Cross and the Law, The 
Cross in Prophecy, The Cross in the Gos- 
pels, The Cross in the Epistles, The Cross 
in My Life, and The Cross in the Future.” 
This series will culminate in a joint Good 
Friday service from 1.30 to 3.00 P. M. with 
all pastors speaking on “The Words From 
the Cross.” This last service will be held 
at St. James’ Church (U. L. C. A.) 

Your correspondent on Wednesday eve- 
nings is preaching a series of heart-to- 
heart talks on the Catechism, using the 
theme, “The Basis of Our Lutheran Faith,” 
and developing it in the following man- 
ner: The Books of Faith, The Law in a 
Lawless World, The Faith and a Doubting 
World, The Prayer in a Self-sufficient 
World, The Sacraments in a Sacrilegious 
World. He will close the series with pub- 
lic examination of the confirmation class. 


The Rev. L. Glenn Cloninger of the First 
Lutheran Church of Billings, Mont., sends 
his weekly bulletin, which tells of a gift 
of a new pulpit which was recently ded- 
icated. The pulpit was a gift of ex-service 
men who are members of the church. We 
cannot ‘help but observe, “Ex-War Vet- 
erans Helping to Promulgate the Gospel 
of Peace,” a very worthy cause and a last- 
ing gift. 

The Mt. Olive Messenger of our church 
in Mukwonago, Wis., published by the 
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Rev. H. W. Saeger, brings us word that 
their church is routing commercialism 
with the Penny-a-Meal Banks. 


The annual meeting of the Northwest 
Synod will be held at Faith Church, St. 
Paul, Minn., the first week in May. Charles 
L. Grant, D.D., is pastor of the host church. 


Trinity Tidings, a very attractive quar- 
terly publication of Trinity Church, Apple- 
ton, Wis., has come to my desk with its 
Lenten season announcement. It reports a 
Christmas offering for 1936 of $167.05 com- 
pared with $37.65 for 1935. 


From The Community Church, official 
paper of Holy Trinity Church, Minneapolis, 
Minn., the Rev. Carl Bartsch editor, we 
glean from the pastor’s report that Holy 
Trinity Church during 1936 had the best 
year in its history; that 200 members be- 
long to its Tithers’ Association; that Prof. 
P. H. Roth of Northwestern Seminary will 
preach Wednesday evenings during the 
Lenten season. F 


Trinity Church, Lindstrom, Minn., re- 
cently organized a Woman’s Missionary 
Society. Mrs. M. A. Haker, wife of the 
pastor, is the first president. 


The Rev. C. Alton Piel, former pastor ‘of 
the college church at Carthage, Ill., was 
installed pastor of St. John’s Church, Elk- 
horn, Wis., January 10. 


Emanuel Church, Menominee, Mich., 
adopted the Common Service of the United 
Lutheran Church in America February 7. 
Up to this time they were using a Nor- 
wegian hymnal. 


St. Matthew’s, Wauwatosa, Wis., has de- 
cided to purchase new pews. 


A Lutheran Welfare Society of Wiscon- 
sin was organized, consisting of members 
of many Lutheran synods working in Wis- 
consin. 


St. Mark’s, Fargo, N. D., has taken over 
Osaka, Japan, as its parish abroad. Dr. 
and Mrs. C. K. Lippard are in charge of 
this station. 


The Rev. Dr. and Mrs. P. W. Roth of 
Epiphany Church, Milwaukee, were both 
seriously afflicted with the “flu” during the 
greater part of January. 


Lake Park Church, Milwaukee, improved 
its parish house with the placing of folding 
doors on both floors. The doors were the 
gift of Mr. and Mrs. Louis Allen. 


The young people of St. John’s, Great 
Falls, Mont., were hosts to a Luther League 
rally February 7 in which societies of two 
other Lutheran general bodies participated. 


Paul H. Roth, D.D., of Northwestern 
Seminary, and R. H. Gerberding, D.D., 
president of synod, were privileged to make 
short addresses of welcome to P. O. Ber- 
sell, D.D., president of the Augustana 
Synod, at a reception tendered him by 
Lutherans of Minneapolis to mark his com- 
ing to live in their city. 

The Lenten issue of the Synod’s Stew- 
ardship Committee’s Devotional Booklet 
sold 85,000 copies. 


Salem Church, Minneapolis, Minn., the 
Rev. P. L. Wetzler pastor, is planning to 
meet the Post-Easter slump with a series 
of mid-week evangelistic services. 
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QUEEN CITY GLEANINGS 
By the Rey. Anson W. Lindenmuth, Ph.D. 


“TIME IS FLEETING.” So writes our Amer- 
ican poet of the heart and home, Henry 
W. Longfellow, whose 130th birthday an- 
niversary we commemorate this month. 
Yes, time is fleeting. So write we. For it 
seems but a fortnight since we heard the 
Lenten Call of 1936 through Joel, the 
prophet, “Turn unto the Lord your God: 
for He is gracious and merciful.” And, lo, 
we hear that call repeated for 1937. I 
wonder whether we are giving heed to 
this divine call as we could and should? 

Lent began very auspiciously this year. 
In nature we have been favored with 
pleasant, sunshiny days, temperature about 
normal for this season, and the ground 
bare and dry. Everything is inducive to 
thanksgiving and worship. In the church 
all is ready. Our pastors have for weeks 
been meditating and praying in their 
preparation of heart-searching and soul- 
warming sermons at all Lenten, Holy 
Week, and Easter services. The Gospel 
feast, truly, is on; the invitation, “Come, 
for all things are now ready,” has been 
extended, and visitors are out inviting all 
to come. Wonder, again, whether the 
churches will be filled with guests? 


News Long Awaited 


The citizenry of Allentown, the home of 
Muhlenberg College, together with all 
alumni and alumnae, and friends of the 
college, have hailed with great delight,— 
perhaps, with surprise in some cases,—the 
news of the election of Dr. Levering Tyson 
as president of the college by the Board 
of Trustees at its semi-annual meeting, 
January 19. This news has been exten- 
sively published in THe LurHeran and daily 
papers. However, as “news behind the 
news,” we feel that the college trustees 
have made a most excellent selection even 
though he is the first president who takes 
the helm as a layman, and in this special 
case, fittingly, too, from an acting presi- 
dent, also a layman. There is every reason 
to expect an administration from him that 
will be in harmony with the sound Lu- 
theran and Christian educational princi- 
ples on which Muhlenberg was founded, 
and along which it has been so consistently 
advanced by his predecessors. 


With Regret 


The alumni of Muhlenberg College 
learned with deep regret of the resignation 
of the much-beloved dean-emeritus, Dr. 
George T. Ettinger, Professor of Latin. For 
sixty-three years, all but six years of the 
life of the college, Dr. Ettinger was asso- 
ciated with it as a student and faculty 
member. As one who sat at his feet, it is 
my pleasant privilege to testify to his mar- 
velous personality which he breathed into 
the ancient Latin classics so that the study 
of them was rather a recreation than 
drudgery, and to his witty remarks and 
wise sayings, which struck responsive 
chords in the hearts of many a student, 
and which were, and still are, a wholesome 
and transforming influence in their lives. 
He was not only a teacher but a wise and 
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experienced father, and where “my boys,” 
as he loves to call his students, gathered 
for encouragement and advice along life’s 
path. Like all men who truly serve their 
day and generation by creating in those 
whom they serve an appreciation in and 
love for the better and abiding things in 
life, he will continue to live in the hearts 
of “his boys.” He was an educator impart- 
ing a real philosophy of life. 

With the retirement of Dr. Ettinger the 
Board of Trustees merged the departments 
of Latin and Greek into the Department of 
Ancient Languages with Dean Robert C. 
Horn, now acting president of college, as 
its head. Dr. Edward Fluck was named 
instructor in Latin. 


The Business of the Church 


The Lutheran Pastoral Association of 
Allentown and Vicinity sponsored a din- 
ner meeting of church councilmen, and 
discussed the business of the church, 
namely, What is it? Whose is it? and How 
carry it forward? 

The conclusions reached were, first, that 
the chief business of the church is “Per- 
sonal Evangelism,” soul-winning, the en- 
deavor to bring others through personal 
contact and visitation into vital com- 
munion with God. Secondly, this is the 
business of every member of the church, 
and particularly of every councilman as 
a leader. Thirdly, through locally adapted 
plans and means the church should gather 
people to minister to them by the Means 
of Grace, the Word and the Sacraments. 
In short, the business of the church is to 
help mankind to find God through bear- 
ing witness unto God under the power of 
the Holy Ghost. 


Luther League Rally 

More than two hundred Luther Leaguers 
of the Allentown Conference District 
Luther League attended the mid-winter 
rally held in Trinity Memorial Lutheran 
Church, this city, and were addressed by 
Prof. Louis F. Hackemann, headmaster of 
the Allentown Preparatory School, on the 
topic, “Our Backyard Frontier.” “All of 
us,” the speaker declared, “are prone to be 
adventurous; we all long for the oppor- 
tunity to go out and conquer problems. 
There is an adventure in which we all 
may participate, and its frontier is close to 
us. It is the frontier of our own back yard 
which many of us have failed to vision.” 
Youth’s opportunity lies in blotting out 
envy, malice, jealousy, and the like, which 
are enemies of a harmonious life, through 
social service, friendship and fellowship. 
This great adventure challenges the devel- 
opment of a true Christian personality. 

The Intermediate Leaguers of the Allen- 
town District held their mid-winter rally 
in Grace Church, this city. They had 
adopted as their rally theme: “A Firm 
Foundation,” through “Building a Temple 
for God,” “Sharing God with Others,” and 
“The Call to Service.” 


Pastors’ Pre-Lenten Communion 

The Pre-Lenten Communion was par- 
taken of by the pastors of the Allentown 
and Bethlehem Pastoral Associations in St. 
Peter’s Church, Allentown, Pa., the Rev. 
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Warren C. Heinly, pastor and president of 
the Allentown Association. Russell D. Sny- 
der, D.D., professor at the Lutheran Theo- 
logical Seminary, Philadelphia, Pa., deliv- 
ered the sermon on I Corinthians 11: 24, 
“This is my body.” Lent commemorates 
our Lord’s offering. When He gave His 
body He gave more than His body: He 
gave all that He is, and all that He has. 
This He does constantly. We should not 
think so much in the past but rather in 
the present. He gives His grace, His all, 
to us for the taking. He came: to’ save and 
to serve. We are to let Him save and serve 
us—let Him do something for us, in us, 
and with us. Do we remember that the 
Gospel has all power to solve all our prob- 
lems? In His body Christ is personally 
present, desiring to create new men and 
new women. The Rev. Melvin A. Kurtz, 
president of the Bethlehem Association, 
took part of the service. 


MILWAUKEE NOTES 
By Hugh Sharp 


The“Church ofthe Redeemer, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., mother and grandmother of 
English Lutheranism in this section, made 
Sexagesima Sunday the occasion for a spe- 
cial celebration, that of the tenth anni- 
versary of the pastorate of A. A. Zinck, 
D.D. The congregation crowded the stately 
downtown edifice for the two regular serv- 
ices and heard a splendid sermon from the 
Rev. N. J. G. Wickey, Ph.D., executive 
secretary of the Board of Education of the 
United Lutheran Church. 

The senior choir and the two junior 
choirs added to the impressiveness of the 
services, and the chancel was beautifully 
decorated with flowers furnished by the 
Women’s Missionary Society in honor of 
W. F. Frick, D.D., pioneer Lutheran mis- 
sionary pastor and founder of Redeemer. 

On the Monday evening following, Dr. 
and Mrs. Zinck were tendered a reception, 
made notable by one of the greatest social 
gatherings Redeemer has ever had and 
sponsored by the Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety of the Church. Dr. A. C. Rhode, an 
active layman and former councilman, pre- 
sented the sentiments of the congregation 
in a wonderful and intimate talk, and Dr. 
Zinck reviewed some of the outstanding 
facts in connection with his ten years of 
service and also took the opportunity to 
make some recommendations for much 
needed improvements in the church plant. 

Redeemer is preparing to have another 
February=celebration on the twenty-first 
when the twentieth anniversary of the 
dedication of the present church will be 
noted. R. H. Gerberding, D.D., president 
of the Synod of the Northwest, has been 
asked to preach the anniversary sermons. 
The senior choir plans a special four 
o’clock musicale on that day. 

At the annual congregational meeting 
held January 18 the attendance was the 
largest at such a meeting during the pres- 
ent pastorate. The treasurer’s report 
showed that the congregation had lived 
within its income during the past year and 
that its income was well in excess of the 
previous year: $600 was ‘spent on repairs~ 
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and improvements; income for current ex- 
penses totaled $14,293, and for benevolence 
$7,036. The total income in all church 
funds, not including the funds of the auxil- 
iary organizations, was about $30,000. 


The Milwaukee Inner Mission Society, 
the Rev. Leroy F. Weihe, Cudahy Church, 
president, took a definite forward step in 
its annual meeting held in Redeemer par- 
ish hall, when the largest meeting of its 
members went on record as recommending 
the calling of an inner mission supeérin- 
tendent. The feeling of the gathering was 
unanimous that Milwaukee had been long 
enough without the services of a represen- 
tative in the work of the various agencies 
of the city and that it is about time the 
Lutherans placed themselves in position to 
be of assistance in caring for Lutheran de- 
linquents and general inner mission work. 

Pledges have already been made for the 
greater part of the expense of maintaining 
an active inner mission worker. Milwaukee 
Lutherans hope to be able to duplicate the 
fine organizations existing in other cities 
and to be of practical service to the vari- 
ous juvenile and other agencies in the 
city who have been forced, in many in- 
stances, to turn Lutheran families over to 
other denominations because the Lutherans 
have not been equipped to care for them. 


P. W. Roth, D.D., pastor of Epiphany, 
Milwaukee, still showing the effects of a 
prolonged siege of sickness, stirred the large 
annual booster meeting of the Milwaukee 
Federation of Lutheran Laymen, in his 
address on the work of the layman in the 
church. The meeting was held in Reforma- 
tion Church, Paul R. Siebert, D.D., pastor, 
and was presided ,over by President Carl 
Swenson, Augustana layman. Former 
presidents George Huseby, Arthur Goetz 
and Hugh Sharp were honored guests on 
this occasion. 


An outstanding Milwaukee event was 
the ordination of Erwin Wendt, a Milwau- 
kee boy, who has been called as assistant 
pastor of Epiphany Church. Mr. Wendt is 
a graduate of Northwestern Lutheran 
Seminary, and was an active member of 
Washington Park Lutheran Church, the 
Rev. David H. Bucks, pastor. Besides Pas- 
tor Bucks, other pastors taking part in the 
consecration were the Rev. A. A. Hahn, 
pastor of St. Luke’s, Waukesha, who was 
pastor at Cedarburg, where Mr. Wendt 
attended as a young man, and who was re- 
sponsible for his preparing for the min- 
istry; the Rev. H. Stanley Holman, asso- 
ciate pastor of Redeemer, a classmate; the 
Rev. Dr. Roth, senior pastor of Epiphany, 
and President Gerberding of the Synod of 
the Northwest, who had charge of the or- 
dination service. 


Both George Gulck, M.D. and Mrs. Gulck, 
the former Irene Bloch, missionaries to 
Africa, whose marriage was recently sol- 
emnized, have been kept busy during their 
honeymoon as speakers before the numer- 
ous Brotherhoods and Women’s Missionary 
Societies in the Milwaukee area. Their 
talks have been educational and the means 
of acquainting the Milwaukee congrega- 
tions with a more intimate glimpse of the 
great task that lies before the Lutheran 
Church in the African field. 
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EASTERN OHIO HIGH- 
LIGHTS 


By the Rev. George D. Keister 


Tue Synop or Ouxio, under the able 
leadership of the Rev. Joseph W. Frease, 
Director of Education and Young People’s 
Work, arranged eighteen Church Workers’ 
Conferences for the entire state on Sun- 
day, January 24. Unfavorable and forbid- 
ding weather prevented some meetings and 
decreased the attendances at others; but 
much good and profit has been reported 
from these conferences. At Holy Trinity, 
Salem, Ohio, the topics and discussion 
leaders were as follow: “Evangelism,” the 
Rev. S. D. Myers, St. Paul’s, Alliance; 
“Christian Education,” the Rev. George D. 
Keister, Salem; “Young People’s Work,” 
Mrs. George D. Keister, Salem; “Church 
Music,” Mrs. A. F. Buchanan, organist of 
St. Luke’s Church, Youngstown. The eve- 
ning sermon was delivered by the Rev. 
Ralph Bergstresser of Trinity Church, 
Niles. 

The Luther Leagues of the Canton- 
Youngstown District held a Pre-Lenten 
Retreat at Holy Trinity Church, Salem, 
February 7. The service was preceded by 
a concert by the church organist, Miss 
Ruth Hoch. The pastor read the history 
of the Passion of our Lord. The following 
meditations were given: “The Sufferings 
of Christ,’ by the Rev. S. D. Myers, St. 
Paul’s Church, Alliance; “Repentance and 
Acceptance of Christ,’ W. J. Kratz, D.D., 
St. Luke’s, Youngstown; “Self-denial,” 
H. C. Brillhart, D.D., St. Paul’s, Leetonia; 
“Christian Discipleship,” the Rev. W. Gil- 
bert Wise, Zion, New Middletown. Prayers 
were offered by the Rev. H. E. Dunmire, 
St. Paul’s, Warren, and the Rev. W. C. 
Laughbaum, Emmanuel, New Springfield. 


The pastors of Youngstown and vicinity 
met in St. Luke’s Church, Youngstown, on 
Shrove Tuesday for their annual Pre-Len- 
ten Retreat. The sermon was delivered by 
O. C. Kramer, D.D., Trinity, Sebring. In 
the afternoon, the following papers were 
read: “The Lutheran Conception of Lent,” 
by the Rev. George Roh; “The Significance 
of Lent,” by the Rev. C. F. Christiansen, 
Sharon, Pa.; “Lent and Evangelism,” by 
the Rev. George Horn, American Lutheran 
Church, Hubbard, Ohio. 


The Lutherans of this section and other 
Christian groups learn with regret of the 
resignation of H. C. Brillhart, D.D., be- 
cause of ill health, as pastor of St. Paul’s 
Church, Leetonia. For twenty-seven years, 
Dr. Brillhart has served this parish and 
community. Not only has he built a strong 
congregation, but he has served as the in- 
spiring leader to erect one of the most 
beautiful churches in this district. In- 
tensely interested in foreign missions, he 
has served on the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions. Active in local affairs, he is now 
president of the local Board of Education, 
which is in process of erecting a much- 
needed high school building. His life has 
been spent building up a program for the 
Kingdom of God and the welfare of man. 


World Day of Prayer Services have been 
held. Truly it is a fine spirit when Chris- 
tian women of all Protestant churches can 
meet and pray together for the advance+ 
ment of God’s cause and Kingdom. 
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ACTIVE LAYMAN MOURNED 


Ralph H. Schatz, Esq., churchman, and 
civic and religious leader of Allentown, 
Pa., died of pneumonia February 12 in his 
fiftieth year. His life was richly endowed 
by nature and grace, and without stint he 
engaged his rare qualities of mind and 
heart in the service of the church. 

Attorney Schatz attained distinction in 
his profession. Shortly before his death 
he was elevated to the presidency of the 
Lehigh County Bar Association. Honor 
was accorded him not only because of his 
learning in law but because of his thought- 
ful understanding of human problems and 
his spirit of helpfulness. 

The church recognized his superior gifts 
of talent and consecration and called him 
to service in many spheres. He was a 
member of the Board of Trustees of Muh- 
lenberg College; a member of the Execu- 
tive Board of the Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
vania and of the Board of Foreign Missions 
of the United Lutheran Church. In these 
several capacities he exhibited a singleness 
of purpose that made him seem the exclu- 
sive possession of each. 

Eminence in these wide fields made him 
a more influential factor in the-life of his 
own congregation,~St. John’s, Allentown. 
Frequently he was a delegate to the con- 
ventions of the Ministerium and the United 
Lutheran Church, and his wise counsel 
forwarded many advance movements. He 
served three terms in the vestry of St. 
John’s and was the teacher of the Adult 
Bible Class. He was a dynamic leader in 
his church’s expansive program of evan- 
gelism and Christian education, and he lent 
himself untiringly to its extensive build- 
ing operations. Amid all these engage- 
ments he never neglected his home, but 
was intensely devoted to his wife, Eliza- 
beth (nee Reiff), and his daughter, Betty 
Jane, who survive him. 

Mr. Schatz was a noble type of Chris- 
tian layman. He knew the faith of his 
church and felt himself called for the “de- 
fense of the Gospel.” His unwonted gift 
of eloquence ever turned his golden mouth 
to the account of the Kingdom. Thousands 
of men throughout the church have been 
stirred by him to a deepened consecration, 
and his influence will abide. The funeral 
service was held in the church, the sermon 
being based on the text in Revelation 3: 8: 
“T know thy works; behold I have set be- 
fore thee an open door.” 

Wo. C. Scuaerrer, Pastor. 


PERSONAL 


At St. Matthew’s Church, Philadelphia, 
Pa., the congregation took recognition of 
Sister Mildred Bingaman’s twenty-fifth 
anniversary as a consecrated deaconess on 
January 24. She has served that church 
for twenty-three years. 


Sister Georgia Bushman recently cele- 
brated her tenth anniversary as the parish 
deaconess of Trinity Church, Germantown, 
Philadelphia, Pa. The congregation took 
recognition of the event by holding a re- 
ception in her honor. 


RECOGNITION on January 31 was given to 
the completion of ten years of pastoral 
service by H. C. Getter, D.D., pastor of 
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Emmanuel Church, New Philadelphia, 
Ohio. The pastor surveyed some of the 
outstanding accomplishments of his pas- 
torate here: Marriages solemnized, 148; 
adult baptisms, 46; infant baptisms, 171; 
young people confirmed, 219; funerals, 239; 
members received by letter, 185; money 
expended for benevolence, $23,112; and for 
current expenses, including building ex- 
penses, $66,765. The total confirmed mem- 
bership of the congregation is 759, and 
communing membership 567. 

Dr. Getter and his family moved to New 
Philadelphia February 1, 1927, after a pas- 
torate of six years in Lakewood, Ohio, 
where as pastor of Trinity Church he led 
the congregation in erecting a new church 
and lifted them from a struggling and dis- 
couraged mission to a self-sustaining con- 
gregation. 

As pastor of Emmanuel Church in New 
Philadelphia, which recently observed its 
one hundred fifth anniversary, marked 
progress has been made. One of the first 
acts in his pastorate was the raising of 
more than the full quota in the Ministerial 
Pensions Campaign, $3,600. The old por- 
tion of the church has been resurfaced to 
match the parish hall, and improvements 
have been made to the entire structure at 
a cost of $12,000. Emmanuel Church is 
one of the Lutheran churches in eastern 
Ohio founded by that energetic missionary, 
Dr. Emmanuel Greenwald, who came to 
Ohio from Frederick, Md. The seventh 
church founded by him has observed its 
centennial. 


The Rev. F. W. Kohler of Rochester, 
Pa., superintendent emeritus of the Passa- 
vant Memorial Homes at Rochester, Pa., 
and one of the most widely known and 
beloved ministers of the Beaver Valley, is 
at the Beaver Valley General Hospital, 
New Brighton, Pa., suffering from a frac- 
tured hip, which injury he sustained in a 
fall at his home recently. Mr. Kohler is 
eighty-one years of age and his work for 
many years in the ministry and as director 
of the Homes at Rochester has endeared 
him to the hearts of thousands, who are 
grieved to learn of his accident. 


The Rev. Floyd H. Moyer, pastor of 
Bethany Church, 25th Street and Mont- 
gomery Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa., for the 
past seven years, has resigned to accept 
the unanimous call to the Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church of Muncy, Pa. His resigna- 
tion was accepted with regret and became 
effective March 1. 

Bethany Church has maintained her 
place of importance in the life of the com- 
munity in spite of great odds. Her devel- 
opment and growth have been hindered to 
some extent by location in a negro and 
Jewish section of the city. The members 
have manifested great loyalty to Bethany 
Church in attending the services and in 
supporting the church finances. During the 
past seven years $44,272 has been contrib- 
uted for current expenses and $6,466 for 
benevolence. The church treasury has 
never known a deficit. 


The Rev. James J. Raun, Ph.D., pastor 
of St. Mark’s Church, San Francisco, and 
president of the Synod of California, has 
recently been elected president of the Fed- 
eration of Churches of the City of San 
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The First Oxford Bible Was Published Over 
250 Years Ago 


Consider Quality 
Before Price 


A cheap Bible usually proves an expensive 
one in the long run. True economy will be 
found in selecting a Bible which is durably 
bound in real leather, and printed in clear type 
on paper of good quality. You can be sure of 
securing a Bible that will give you satisfactory 
service, by insisting on ene with the Oxford 
imprint. 

You pay no more because a Bible is an Oxford. 


OXFORD 


Self-Pronouncing Concordance Bible 

This large type, handy size, Ox- 
ford India paper Bible is found 
very satisfactory to Bible students 
and ministers, because it has so 
many features they need con- 
stantly. 

(1) Large type, self-pronounc- 
ing. (2) 50,000 center column ref- 
erences. (3) Concordance. (4) 
Subject index. (5) Dictionary of 
Scripture proper names. (6) Easy 
to carry because printed on Ox- 
ford India paper. (7) Durable 
leather binding. 

Size, 814 x 5144 x 1 inches. 15 
colored maps. 

Specimen of Type 

8 FT ?°Jé-hd1’-a-chin was 
years old when he began 
B and he reigned in Jé-rt’-sa- 
No. 03671x. Bound in genuine leather, 

levant grained, overlapping cover, 


leather lined, silk sewed, round 
corners, red under gold edges............. $10.00 


Send for Oxford Bible Catalogue showing 
many other style. 
At all booksellers or from the publishers. 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 Firtx Avenvre, NEw York 


MUHLENBERG COLLEGE 
ALLENTOWN, PA. 
Accredited Lutheran College for Men 
Liberal Arts and Sciences 
Teacher Training 
Pre-Theological 
Pre-Medical 
Pre-Legal 
Pre-Dental 
Business Administration 
ROBERT C. HORN, Ph.D., Litt.D., 
Acting President 
H. A. BENFER, A.M., Registrar 


McCARTHY & SIMON, INC. 


ESTABLISHED 1912 
MANUFACTURING SPECIALISTS 
7-9 West 36th St., New York 
Just off Fifth Avenue 
Finest Custom Tailored 


PULPIT AND CHOIR GOWNS 


Write for Samples and Prices 


Francisco for 1937. This is the first time 
in the history of the Federation that a 
Lutheran pastor has been its president. 


The Rev. W. G. Slifer of St. Thomas, Pa., 
was elected pastor emeritus of the St. 
Thomas’ Parish at the annual joint council 
meeting January 25. This honor was be- 
stowed upon him for his long and faithful 
pastorate of twenty-four years, terminat- 
ing March, 1936. This parish consists of 
two congregations, Trinity at Fort Loudon, 
and St. Thomas, St. Thomas, Pa. 
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from silence for your 
hard of hearing mem- 
bers. 
TRIM render this service. Through 
years of scientific develop- 
ment and manufacture, using the finest ma- 
terials, Trimm have produced superior equip- 
ment designed for the church. 


Write for information regarding church 


hearing aid installations. 
TRIM 


EXCELLOPHONE DISTRIBUTORS 
1770 W. Berteau Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Vestments—Damasks—Linens 
Devotional Cards and Pictures 
Altar Breads 


GEORGIA L. BENDER 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOLDING CHAIRS 


Brand-New Steel Folding Chairs. 
Full Upholstered Back and Seat. 
Rubber Feet. Write for Details. 
$16.00 a dozen. 


REDINGTON CO., Dept. 76, SCRANTON, PA. 


CHURCH DECORATOR 


Sketches submitted by appointment. 


H. P. BERGER LEBANON, PA. 


PRIZES! 
$500.00 
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A beautiful memorial, a communion set, 
was presented to St. Thomas’ congregation 
January 17 by Mrs. Lottie Croft Clark in 
memory of her father, mother, sisters and 
brothers. 

The Ladies’ Aid of this congregation pre- 
sented two sets of paraments for the chan- 
cel, completing the sets for the church 
year. 

The Rev. John R. Strevig is pastor of the 
parish. 


On February 1, Sister Elizabeth Stoner 
was transferred from the Artman Home, 
Ambler, Pa., to the Home for the Aged at 
Washington, D. C., and Sister Christiann 
Maurer was transferred from the latter 
home to the first mentioned. 


Mrs. W. Wiegmann, M.D., on February 
17 completed twenty years as organist and 
choir director of Christ Church, East 19th 
Street, New York, the congregation served 
for sixty-six years by the late Dr. G. U. 
Wenner. Mrs. Wiegman was baptized and 
confirmed by Dr. Wenner and sang in what 
was known as the “Old Choir” in Christ 
Church, directed by Mr. Wefer for forty 
years. Upon the resignation of Mr. Wefer 
as organist, Mrs. Wiegmann assumed the 
duties of the office which she has filled 
with a high degree of success ever since. 
She became a great student of Bach and 
spent hours every week at the church or- 
gan practicing his music. With that, her 
inspiring, self-sacrificing personality built 
up a splendid volunteer choir of twenty- 
four voices. This choir was vested in 1936 
by Mr. and Mrs. August J. Herrlich in 


PRIZES! 
$200.00 


The Board of Publication of the United Lutheran Church in America offers these 
two prizes, $500 for the best manuscript, and $200 for the next best manuscript, in 
accordance with certain rules. The offer is made possible through a gift of John Rung. 


THE CONTEST 
Contest is open to members of the United Lutheran Church only. One story only 


may be submitted by any one writer. 


The contest will close March 31, 1938, and 


manuscripts postmarked after midnight of that day will not be considered. Three 
judges chosen by the Board of Publication will determine the winners and their 


decision will be final. 


Announcement of the result will be made by the Board as 


soon after the close of the contest as-possible. The two prize manuscripts become 
the sole property of the Board of Publication. Other manuscripts will be returned 


only if return postage has been included. 


RULES GOVERNING MANUSCRIPT 


The manuscript must be in the form of a story, historical, educational, missionary, 
or on some practical aspect of Christian life; must be 70,000 to 80,000 words in length; 
must have helpful, wholesome Christian thought; be in good literary form and popu- 
lar in style; be original (translations are barred); must be typewritten, on one side of 
paper, double-spaced, with ample margins on either side of type page; must be un- 
folded; must be marked with a nom de plume or other special character only; must 
be sent prepaid and return postage enclosed; name and address of author, title of 
manuscript, nom de plume or other special mark must be sent in a sealed envelope, 
marked “Rung Legacy Prize Contest”; manuscript must be marked “Rung Legacy 


Prize Contest” and sent to 


The Board of Publication of the United Lutheran Church 
1228-34 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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memory of Mr. Herrlich’s parents, lifelong 
members of this congregation. 

Christ Church Choir sings German as 
well as English anthems with equal ease 
and sings a cantata each Good Friday eve- 
ning that is appreciated by a large au- 
dience. F 

Mrs. Wiegmann has developed congrega- 
tional singing. Carefully trained in the 
use of the liturgy by Dr. Wenner, she 
scrupulously observes the church year in 
congregational hymns as well as in choir 
anthems. 

At the service on the evening of Feb- 
ruary 17 note was taken of the anniversary 
in a brief address of thanksgiving by Mr. 
Charles F. Bohlen, chairman of the Board 
of Elders and Deacons, although the cele- 
bration by the entire congregation in 
honor of Mrs. Wiegmann will be held after 
Easter. 


A GOOD MEETING 


The Women of the Eastern Conference of 
the United Synod of New York were given 
a spiritual treat when they met in St. 
Paul’s Church, Rensselaer, N. Y., the Rev. 
George Ackerly pastor, for an all-day 
meeting February 8. The president, Mrs. 
Ackerly, opened the meeting. The devo- 
tional periods and the closing meditation 
were conducted by Miss Nona Diehl, who 
used “The Way of the Witnesses” as her 
theme. 

Mrs. Virgil B. Sease in a very inspiring 
way reviewed the current study’ books on 
Africa and gave such a vivid picture of 
“The Great Emerging Continent” that the 
group left the church feeling that they 
would like to start study groups in their 
own churches next winter. Many were 
kept away by the icy condition of the 
roads. 


CONGREGATIONS 


Great Kills, N. Y. “A year of increased 
attendance and improvement of church 
property,” was the keynote of the reports 
made for 1936 at the annual congrega- 
tional meeting of Christ Church, Great 
Kills, S. I, N. Y., the Rev. Frank H. Nickel, 
pastor. 

Higher average attendances for all the 
stated services of the congregation as com- 
pared with the previous year and the 
largest communicant list in the congrega- 
tion’s history were features of the pastor’s 
report. The increase in Sunday school at- 
tendance, twelve more per Sunday than 
1935, was the outstanding gain. 

The redecorating of the church audi- 
torium, the social hall, and the kitchen, 
together with the gathering of a fund suf- 
ficient to install a new furnace in the 
church building marked the advancement 
in the condition of the church property. 
The furnace fund was collected through 
the use of “Gift at Grace” banks. An addi- 
tional advance in the value of the church 
property was noted when it was an- 
nounced that an easement award had been 
granted the congregation for the construc- 
tion of a city sewer on the property of the 
church and that the award had made pos- 
sible the reduction of the congregation’s 
mortgage by $1,500. 
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The congregation, formerly a mission, 
became self-supporting January 1, 1937, 
and in commemoration of this event a 
resolution of thanks was sent to the Board 
of American Missions for the Board’s finan- 
cial assistance and guidance in bringing 
the congregation to self-support. 


Mansfield, Ohio. First Lutheran Church 
is more and more becoming a missionary 
church. The Women’s Missionary Society, 
Mrs. Nettie Bricker, president, decided to 
raise $1,000 to help reduce the debt of the 
Foreign Mission Board. The Sunday school 
accepted the full support of the Fine- 
frocks in India. Before, one-half of their 
effort was for home missions. Now they 
center on the foreign mission objective. 
The apportionment is paid in full for 1936, 
as it was for 1935. 

The January communion was the next 
to the largest in the history of First 
Church. 

In 1936 a total of $8,494 was given for 
benevolence and in 1935, $7,783 was given. 
The use of the Common Service Book, re- 
placing the former General Synod book, 
was begun in December, 1935, the full 
Morning Service now being used. 

Mr. Richard Smith will enter Hamma 
Divinity Hall this fall to prepare for the 
gospel ministry. 

Part of the Lenten self-denial offering 
is for a much-needed new parish house 
to care for a Sunday school of 1,876 
members. 

Dr. Grover E. Swoyer recently held the 
baccalaureate service for the mid-year 
graduation class and also a combined 
scout service, at which close to 400 scouts 
were present. 

A Sunday school contest during Lent 
is being held with Pottstown, Pa., the Rev. 
Luther A. Krouse, pastor. The church 
having the larger total attendance for the 
seven Sundays of Lent and Easter will be 
the winner. Last year the contest ended 
in a tie. The assistant pastor of this con- 
gregation is the Rev. John Grohne. 


Mauch Chunk, Pa. The Ladies’ Aid So- 
ciety of St. John’s Church, the Rev. Addi- 
son C, Planz pastor, celebrated their anni- 
versary on Tuesday evening, February 2, 
at a dinner. An interesting program was 
presented by the members, who had as 
their special guests the pastor and the 
church council. Seventy-six were present. 
Seven new members were received. The 
organization numbers 108 members, one 
of the largest women’s societies in the 
county. ‘ 

The Women’s Missionary Society cele- 
brated their forty-fourth anniversary Feb- 
ruary 8 in the Lutheran Hall. The pastor 
and members of the church council were 
guests of the society at the covered dish 
supper which began the celebration. In the 
business session that followed the report 
of the work accomplished during the past 
year was read. A social hour followed. 
There were fifty-five members present. 


Minneapolis, Minn. Sunday afternoon, 
February 21, was a joyous occasion for the 
pastor and the congregation of the Rich- 
field Lutheran Church, Minneapolis. The 
occasion was the dedication of the pipe or- 
gan purchased as a Christmas present. The 
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musical part of the program consisted of 
an organ recital by Mrs. Peter D. Kach, 
organist of the congregation, and another 
by Rupert Sercom, pipe organ specialist. 
The choir sang several anthems, and a 
male quartet sang several appropriate se- 
lections. Prof. P. H. Roth, D.D., president 
of Northwestern Seminary, gave an inter- 
esting and instructive address on “The 
Place of Music in the Lutheran Church.” 
R. H. Gerberding, D.D., president of the 
Northwest Synod, offered congratulatory 
greetings to the congregation. The pastor, 
the Rev. N. K. Feddersen, performed the 
act of dedication. 

The instrument is a two-manual Austin 
pipe organ with fifteen sets of pipes in sep- 
arate chambers. The instrument was ded- 
icated without any encumbrance, a fund 
for the same having been started some 
years ago during the pastorate of the Rev. 
E. R. Wicklund. 


New Cumberland, Pa. St. Paul’s Church, 
the Rev. E. S. Falkenstein pastor, reports 
that during the past year a deficit of sev- 
eral hundred dollars in the current ex- 
pense account was removed, all expenses 
paid, and a balance in hand January 1, 
1937. The apportioned benevolences were 
paid in full; $700 was paid on the debt of 
the building and organ, the latter being 
completely paid; and the balance of the 
Building Debt was refinanced at a lower 
interest. The exterior of the church was 
painted; the Intermediate Choir vested; the 
ladies’ class presented a pair of altar vases 
to honor their teacher, Miss Johanna Mast, 
who has taught in the Sunday school since 
the organization of the church. The con- 
gregation reports a net increase in mem- 
bership. 


Tiffin, Ohio. In June, 1937, the First Lu- 
theran Church, Tiffin, Ohio, will be ninety- 
four years old. The Rev. Jeremiah Liven- 
good, who was ordained in Wooster in 1843, 
became the first pastor. Throughout the 
years the congregation has been served by 
sixteen pastors. ‘The Rev. Isaac Culler was 
twice pastor, and a number of other capable 
men have served this congregation, among 
whom were W. W. Criley, D.D., Joshua 
Crouse, D.D., F. L. Sigmund, D.D., the 
Rev. Harry Snyder, and Chalmers E. 
Frontz, D.D. The pastor to serve before the 
present pastorate was the Rev. Calvin C. 
Roof, who died in Tiffin in May, 1926. 
Wayne O. Kantner, D.D., has served the 
congregation since April 18, 1927. 

The Tiffin congregation now has a mem- 
bership of 495 confirmed members, 456 of 
whom communed in 1936. There is a fine 
Sunday school with an enrollment of more 
than 500. The Christian Life Course is 
being used successfully. The Lutheran Re- 
ligious Education Texts are being used in 
the weekday classes, where 112 children 
have been enrolled this year. 

There are a number of organized classes 
in the Sunday school that are active and 
doing fine work. In 1936, the Loyal Work- 
ers’ Class redecorated the front hallway 
and stairs at a cost of $86. The Victory 
Girls’ Class had the Beginners’ and Pri- 
mary Department decorated at a cost of 
$59; while the Ursula Cotta Class took care 
of repainting the church auditorium at a 
cost of more than $400. Toward the close 
of the year, chimes were installed in the 
organ, and consecrated at the midnight 


EASTER BOOKS 


Easter’s Path 
To Pentecost 


By EDWARD JEFFRIES REES, D.D. 


Addresses on the significant events from 
the Resurrection to Pentecost and their bear- 
ing on the issues of our own day. $1.25 


The Sins That 
Crucified Him 


By ROBERT B. WHYTE, D.D. 


A wealth of pre-Easter material for which 
many are seeking. A volume of addresses 
which proclaims the power of the Cross as 
the one central hope of today. $1.00 


The Meaning of 
Christ to Me 


By ROBERT E. SPEER 
Doctor Speer’s new book faces the facts of 
Christ as a dynamic Personality. A passion- 
ate confession of Christ which has the con- 
straint of conviction, the eagerness of en- 
thusiasm, the persuasiveness of power. 
$1.50 


Footprints 
In Palestine 


By MADELEINE S. MILLER 
New Edition with Index and Map 
N. Y. Times Book Review says: “Inform- 
ing, interesting, engaging . . . very different 
from the usual book on Palestine. Copiously 


and beautifully illustrated. Foreword by late 
Viscount Allenby. 


Profusely [lustrated. $2.50 


FLEMING H. REVELL CO. 


At All Bookstores 


158 Fifth Avenue, New York 


up GOWNS 
Pulpit 

Hangings and Emblems, Bible 
Markers, etc. Fine materials, 
beautiful work, pleasingly low 
prices. State your needs. Cata- 
log and samples on request. De- | 
Moulin Bros. & Co., 1127 S. 4th 
St., Greenville, Illinois. 


A Gift to your church in memory of some 
relative or friend will always be appreciated. 
Write for an illustrated 
catalog showing our well 
selected, high-grade line 
of Ecclesiastical Ware, 
including such articles as 
Marble Fonts, Altar 
Brasses, Bronze Memorial 
Tablets, Communion 
Ware, Altar and Pulpit 
Hangings and Chancel 
Furniture, which will 


enable you to make a 
choice selection at mod- 
erate prices. 

Give us a trial and be 
convinced. Our motto, 
“We aim to please and satisfy our customers.” 
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Electric Altar 
Candelabra 


W. & E. SCHMIDT CO. 
626 West Clybourn St., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Established 1850 Incorporated 1899 

Dept. C-16 
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CONSULT US 


whether your problem be the complete 
FURNISHING OF THE CHURCH 


the re-arrangement of the Chancel 
or the selection of a single item. 
An Altar, Chair, Font, Pulpit, 
Altar Cross, Vases, Lights, 
Alms Basins, Altar Desk, 
Altar Covering (or materials 
or emblems for making same), A 
Window, Processional Cross, Me- 
morial Tablet, Communion Ware. 


We have designed and manufactured 

Church Furnishings since 1877. The 

knowledge, experience and facilities 

acquired over this period are at your 

service. They insure a successful 
result. 


We Carry a Large Stock of Brasses. 


R. GEISSEERV ING 


450-454 SIXTH AVENUE 


(Between Tenth and Eleventh Streets) 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


WHY NOT THE JEW? 


Not, why should the Gospel be preached 
to the Jew, but why should it not? The 
Lord Jesus is either Saviour of all—of Jew 
as Pre as Gentile—or He is not Saviour 
at : 


SALEM HEBREW LUTHERAN MISSION 
1503 E. Baltimore Street 
Baltimore, Md. 


Altar Appointments and Com- 
munion Services by Gorham are in- 
dividual in design and workman- 


ship. Catalogs and special designs 
in Gold, Silver, Bronze or Brass on 
request. 


THE GORHAM CQ@MPANY 
PROVIDENCE, R. L 


Since 1831—America’s Leading Silversmiths 
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Christmas service. The chimes were made 
possible through a gift of $500 from Mrs. 
Rebecca Jane Smith, who had them in- 
stalled in memory of her husband. 

The First Church is the only Lutheran 
Church in the city, or within a radius of 
twelve miles. It serves a large rural pop- 
ulation in Seneca County. At least twenty- 
five per cent of the members live in the 
outlying country district. Of the forty- 
three members received during 1936, eight 
were over seventy years of age. These aged 
people would have been compelled to pass 
the declining years of their life without 
spiritual care had it not been for the pro- 
vision which our church has made for 
them. God has watched over this congre- 
gation in times past. We believe that He 
will continue to guide and direct its activ- 
ities in the years to come. 


Vancouver, Wash. The Brotherhood of 
St. Paul’s Church, the Rev. Paul L. Kunz- 
mann pastor, entertained the Lutheran 
Men’s Association of Portland, Ore., and 
Vicinity at a dinner February 22. This was 
attended by thirty men of the local society 
and fifty-nine guests. The Rev. William 
Schoeler, Litt.D., student pastor of the 
Oregon Lutheran Students’ Association, an 
organization of Lutherans of all synods, 
addressed the assembly on that work. An 
offering of $26 was taken for it. Laymen 
and pastors of five Lutheran bodies en- 
joyed the fellowship. 


Yeadon, Pa. 1936 was another very suc- 
cessful year in Trinity Church. Trinity 
was organized in November, 1928, under 
the leadership of Dr. S. D. Daugherty. On 
the first Sunday in February, 1929, the 
Rev. Charles A. Carter became pastor. The 
past eight years have been years of steady 
growth. Trinity became self-supporting in 
February, 1936, after having received aid 
from the Board of American Missions for 
only seven years. The church building and 
all its equipment were cleared of debt in 
1934. The pastor’s salary has been raised 
to $2,400. In 1936 $500 was paid back to 
the American Board on the loan which 
they granted Trinity in 1930. The appor- 
tioned benevolence, with a surplus, has 
been paid in full for the past five years. 
The year 1936 closed with all current debts 
paid and a surplus of $600 in the treasury. 
These financial achievements came from 
voluntary giving Trinity has never had 
an Every Member Canvass for financial 
subscriptions, nor has it ever asked for 
pledges. The confirmed membership of 
Trinity in 1929 was forty-two persons; to- 
day it is 230 persons. 


OBITUARY 


Klotsche. There was a man sent by God. His 
name was E. H. Klotsche, Ph.D., D.D. While 
now the world has chalked up a distinct loss, 
and the church a still greater loss, heaven, we 
are sure, rejoices over the gain of one soul. 
The United Lutheran Church might will pause 
for a moment to recall the lines: “Our earthly 
loss is heavenly gain.” The Chicago Lutheran 
Seminary has sustained the greatest loss. The 
Wartburg Synod, of which Dr. Klotsche was a 
member, will miss his wise counsel. 

Ernst Heinrich Klotsche was born August 7, 
1875, at Elstra, near Kamenz, Saxony, in Ger- 
many. Having his heart set to serve his God 
in a foreign mission field, he received his the- 
ological training at the Forei Mission Sem- 
inary of Leipzig. Following his ordination, he 
went to India, where he soon mastered Tamil, 
and took a course in Sanskrit under two Brah- 
min teachers. In 1903 Dr. Klotsche was forced 
to leave the field, suffering from the effects of 
a sunstroke. After serving a congregation in 
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South Dakota for several years, a call came to 
him from Nebraska (1913-1919). As a student 
Dr. Klotsche enjoyed a splendid training, as a 
pastor wide experience, fitting him for the pro- 
fessorship at Martin Luther Seminary, Lincoln, 
Nebr., which position he held until 1919, when 
he was called to the Western Theological Sem- 
inary, Fremont, Nebr. Here he faithfully served 
until the call to the Chicago Lutheran The- 
ological Seminary came to him in 1930. 

Thus to his last important work, Dr. Klotsche 
came well qualified: three years as a missionary 
at the front; ten years as a pastor on the home 
field; seventeen years as a professor of the- 
ology. Now, after six short years, the Master 
bade him lay down the trowel. Entering the 
Seminary Chapel February 11 Death’s angel met 
him there to carry him Home, a member of the 
Church Triumphant. ‘ 

The sorrowing widow, Mrs. Marie Kluge 
Klotsche; one daughter, Mrs. F. Ludwig, Pulaski, 
Ill.; and one son, Johannes Klotsche, Ph.D., of 
Milwaukee, Wis., mourn the sudden departure 
of a devoted husband and loving father. 

Dr. Klotsche was author of the following: 
“TLuther’s Influence in Song and Church Music,” 
1918; ‘‘The Supernatural in the Tragedies of 
Euripides,” 1918; “An Outline of History and 
sa te ea 1927; and “Christian Symbolics,” 

Having done post-graduate work with the 
universities of Chicago and Nebraska, he re- 
ceived from the latter the degree of Master of 
Arts in 1916, majoring in Greek and Compara- 
tive Philology. The degree of Doctor of Philos- 
ophy he received from the same institution in 
1918. The degree of Doctor of Divinity, honoris 
causa. was conferred upon him by Midland 
College in 1919. 

A thorough scholar, an experienced teacher, 
one who knew what was in men, a friend of 
Christ, has passed on. 

Fittingly, the funeral service was conducted 
from the Seminary Chapel, where his pastor, 
the Rev. Dr. C. W. Knudten, preached the ser- 
mon, while Dr. L. F. Gruber, president of the 
seminary, for the institution, while Dr. W. F. 
Buch as president of the Wartburg Synod ad- 
dressed warm words of comfort to the sorrow- 
ing congregation. 

Otto Heick, Sec., Wartburg Synod. 


Lau. The Rev. Jeremiah B. Lau was born 
March 8, 1868, in Washington Township, York 
County, Pa., and died at East Berlin, Pa., Feb- 
ruary 4, 1937. Burial took place February 8, 
after private services had been held at the 
house for the family and public services at 
Trinity Lutheran Church, East Berlin, of which 
he was a faithful member. The pastor, the Rev. 
Paul Gladfelter, was in charge of the service, 
and the sermon was preached by the Rev. S. L. 
Hench, president of the Synod of West Penn- 
sylvania and a son of Pastor Lau’s first con- 
gregation. 

Mr. Lau attended the bec schools during 
his early childhood and later the East Berlin 
and York High Schools. Following graduation 
from high school, he attended Millersville State 
Normal School and later taught in the public 
schools for three years. During these years the 
conviction grew upon him that he ought to give 
his life in a fuller measure of devotion to his 
Lord. Accordingly he determined to enter the 
ministry. With that in view he entered Sus- 
quehanna University, from which institution he 
was graduated in 1894, and was ordained to the 
gospel ministry the same year. 

His first charge was in Blain, Pa. During his 
pastorate of eight years he completed a par- 
tially built church in New Germantown, a con- 
gregation belonging to the Blain Charge, and 
also built a new church in Blain. Other pastor- 
ates served by him were Dallastown, Pa.; the 
Church of the Reformation in Philadelnhia, Pa.; 
Manchester, Md., a new church was built and 
lot purchased for a parsonage; and Good Shep- 
herd in suburban New York City. In 1917 he 
was called by All Saints’ Church, Baltimore, 
and here, too, he built a new church. It is evi- 
dent from these records that Pastor Lau was 
rich in his labors in building new houses of 
worship. In 1928 he was called to the North 
Carroll Charge, Md., where he remained until 
his retirement in September. 1935. 

In 1892 Mr. Lau married Amanda Leib, who, 
with two children, Lavere Lau and Mrs. Cordt 
Goldeisen of Baltimore, survive him. 

Mr. Lau’s residence in East Berlin after he 
retired from the active vastorate was most 
vleasant and delightful. He freely and cheer- 
fully entered into the services of Trinity Church 
and was greatly beloved by all. He was a force- 
ful and fearless preacher in his dav. He knew 
his Lord and spoke out of the depth of his ex- 
perience. He was a good hushand and a loving 
and devoted father. Paul Gladfelter. 


Schroyer. Mrs. Clara M. Schroyer, wife of 
the Rev. George L. Schroyer, pastor of St. 
Peter’s Church, Millersburg, Ind., entered into 
rest February 20, after a brief illness. A* funeral 
service was held February 21 at Millersburg, the 
sermon being preached by the Rev. Paul M. 
Brosy of Goshen. The liturgical service was 
conducted by the Rev. G. Charles Goering of 
Middlebury, assisted by the Rev. W. E. Weber 
of LaGrange and the Rev. Rudolph Worthman 
of Millersburg. 

Mrs. Schroyer was born August 23, 1883, at 
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Birmingham, Ala., the daughter of Christ and 
Mary Behrens. Baptized in infancy, confirmed 
in youth, she maintained a life-long relation- 
ship with Christ, Whom she served in many 
ways until several days previous to her death. 
She married the Rev. George L. Schroyer at 
Springfield, Ohio. She was a woman of kindly 
disposition, and her happy personality made for 
her a wide circle of devoted friends. 

Surviving her are her husband and two 
daughters, Mrs. Dorothy Graf and Mrs. Frieda 
Preiss, both of Cullman, Ala., and six grand- 
children. 

Before burial at State Line Cemetery another 
service was held at New Corydon on February 
22 with the Rev. L. Paul Miller of New Corydon 
in ae of the service and preaching the ser- 
mon. The Rev. W. M. Habey of New Corydon 
and H. E. Turney, D.D., president of the In- 
diana Synod, assisted in this service. 

G. C. Goering. 


Sorensen. Theodore Christian Sorensen, son 
of the widowed Mrs. Chris Sorensen of Grand 
Forks, N. D., died February 14. He was born 
March 7, 1933, and died of a brain tumor. 
Burial took place in Grand Forks February 16. 
The Rev. Ellis E. Jensen, pastor at Grand Forks, 
officiated at the funeral service, and Dr. R. H. 
Gerberding, president of the Synod of the 
Northwest, preached the sermon. 


Zimmerman. Jeremiah Zimmerman, D.D., 
LL.D., L.H,.D., Syracuse, N. Y¥., the Senior Mem- 
ber of the United Lutheran Synod: of New York 
and the dean of the ministers of his city, died 
February 18 on the threshold of his eighty- 
ninth year. 

Born at Snydersburg, Md., April 26, 1848, Dr. 
Zimmerman attended a pee school, grad- 
uated with high honors from Gettysburg College 
in 1873 and from Gettysburg Theological Sem- 
inary. His Alma Mater honored him with the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity in 1896 and Doc- 
tor of Laws six years later. Wittenberg College 
also bestowed upon him the degree of Doctor 
of Divinity and Susquehanna University in 1908 
Doctor of the Humanities. He was honored by 
the King of Italy and other members of royalty 
of Europe and Asia during his career as a world 
traveler. He was a Fellow of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, a member of the Authors’ 
Club of London, the Victoria Institute of Great 
Britain and the Royal Numismatic Society of 
London, the American Anthropological Associa- 
tion, the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, and many other organizations, 
as well as various Masonic bodies. 

Dr. Zimmerman was a prolific writer. Among 
the volumes of his authorship are: ‘Spain and 
Her People,’’ ‘The Religious Character of 
Ancient Coins,” “The God Juggernaut and 
Hinduism in India,” ‘Help When Tempted and 
Tried,”’ ‘“‘The Passion of Christ and His Pres- 
ence in the Lord’s Supper,” “The Problem of 
Evil and Suffering,” “Faith in God and Heaven.” 

After serving his first pastorate at Valatie, 
N. Y., for eighteen months, Dr. Zimmerman re- 
signed and organized and became the first pas- 
tor of the First Lutheran Church of Syracuse, 
which congregation he served for twenty-five 
years, resigning to devote his entire time to 
study and travel, writing and lecturing at 
various universities. Following his resignation 
of the pastorate of the First Church he was 
elected pastor emeritus. 

Dr. Zimmerman was married twice, first to 
Miss Adele Springstein and then to Mrs. S. 
Elizabeth Amos, both of whom preceded him in 
death. His only immediate survivor is a brother, 
¥ Rev. Dr. L. M. Zimmerman of Washington, 


io: 

The body lay in state in the First Church for 
twenty-four hours. Funeral services were held 
in the First Church, February 22, with Dr. 
E. B. Burgess, resident, representing the 
United T.utheran Synod of New York and the 
pastor, Dr. Edward L. Keller, paying tribute to 
‘a Christian gentleman who was a friend of 
man and a friend of God.” The officers of the 
First Church were the active bearers and the 
Lutheran ministers of Syracuse the honorary 
bearers. Interment took place in Oakwood 
Cemetery, Syracuse, N. Y. Edward L. Keller. 


RESOLUTIONS 


We, the pastors in the United Lutheran 
Church in Greater Cleveland, Ohio, are bowed 
in the sorrow of personal loss to ourselves and 
our church over the sudden passing of our 
friend and brother, the Rev. J. Walter Bressler, 
pastor of Redeemer Lutheran Church, Parma, 


10. 
Affectionately, we offer the following resolu- 


on: 
Whereas, it was the will of the Great Head 
‘of the Church to call His servant, our brother, 
from_the very midst of his earthly labors into 
the Church Triumphant, . 
And whereas. in the passing of Brother 
Bressler the Lutheran Church, and particularly 
Redeemer Church, has lost a devoted, capable 
and faithful pastor and friend; our city a strong 
Togs od of righteousness and an upright cit- 
zen; and his family has been bereaved of a 
loving and noble husband and father. 
Be it resolved. that we bow in submission to 
our Master’s will, and extend to the family of 
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Dr. Ross STOVER 
Pastor 


EASTER “SUNRISE” SERVICE 


6.30 A. M. 
TEMPLE UNIVERSITY STADIUM, OGONTZ AVE. AND CITY LINE 
75,000 were present 1935 and 20,000 were turned away 
America’s Highest Illuminated Cross 


Dr. Stover, leading Messiah Lutheran, is trying to turn the gaze of the unchurched 
Christward and Churchward 


our deceased brother, and to the members of 
Redeemer Church which he was serving so 
capably and acceptably, our heartfelt sympathy; 
and pray that the Holy Spirit will comfort and 
sustain them in their grief and loss; and be it 
further; ; 
Resolved, that a copy of these resolutions be 
sent to the family and to the congregation of 
Redeemer Church; that they be transcribed 
upon the minutes of our Patsors’ Association 
and a copy sent to THE LUTHERAN. 
The Lutheran Ministerial Association of 
Greater Cleveland 
H. B. Ernsberger, Pres. 
H. A. Sayles, Sec. 


SYNOD 


The Synod of Kansas and Adjacent States will 
hold the opening session of its sixty-ninth an- 
nual convention Monday, April 19, at 8.00 P. M., 
at St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, Wichita, Kan., 
E. E. Stauffer, D.D., pastor. 

Charles A. Puls, Sec. 


CONFERENCE 


The Philadelphia Conference of the Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania and Adjacent States 
will hold its annual convention in Prince of 
Peace Church, Comly and Colgate Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa., the Rev. Paul C. Empie pas- 
tor, April 5 and 6. Conference will open with 
the Service of Holy Communion at 4.00 P. M., 
Monday. At 8.00 P. M. there will be a sym- 

osium on ‘The Growth of the Congregation— 
Intouch Worship, Through Christian Educa- 
tion, Through Personal Work.’ Speakers, the 
Rev. Floyd L. Eichner, the Rev. Paul _J. Hoh, 
S.T.M., and the Rev. Carl F. Yaeger. Elections 
will be held at the Tuesday morning session. 
Reports will be made on Tuesday by Group C 
Committees—Administration; Grou £. B—Mis- 
sions; Group A—Education, in the order named. 

Ira S. Fritz, Sec. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Awes, Leif H., from R. F. D. No. 2, Box 178, 
Aitkin, Minn., to 3617 16th Ave., S., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Bickel, Henry, from R. F. D. No. 6, Chambers- 
burg, Pa., to R. F. D. No. 1, Chambersburg, 


Pa. 

Boldt, Frederick D., from 1932 Ave. “I,” Fort 
Madison, Iowa, to 421 E. Second St., N., New- 
ton, Iowa. : ; 

Diehl, William K., from Clear Spring, Md., to 
41 Mealey Parkway, Hagerstown, Md. 

Herold, D.D., J. S., from 165 E. Dunedin Road, 
Columbus, Ohio, to 1825 Glendale Ave., 
Toledo, Ohio. 

Keeler, Robert J., from 41 Chapel Road, Ken- 
more, N. Y., to 67 High St., Sharon Hill, Pa. 

ete J. V., from Gilbert, S. C., to Prosperity, 


Machetzki, D.D., P. O., from Menges Mills, Pa., 
to 743 E. Market St., York. Pa. 

Menges, John H., from 1398 Jefferson Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., to 1622 Jefferson Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Rasmussen, H. T., from 1210 Third Ave., Antigo, 
Wis., to 241 Superior St.. Antigo, Wis. 

Ricketts, R., from 3003 Milford Ave., Baltimore, 
Md., to Buckingham and Liberty Roads, 
Pikesville, Md. 

Ruff, G. E., from Shavertown, Pa., to 252 Dock 
St.,. Schuylkill Haven, Pa. 

‘Shumate, Alfred R.. from Toms Brook, Va., to 
304. Wayne Ave., Waynesboro, Va. 

Smith, J. Lewis, from 135 Third St., N. _W., 
Barberton, Ohio, to 571 Lake Ave., W., Bar- 
berton, Ohio. 

Streufert, Alvin C., from 322 W. Elm St., Han- 
ford, Calif., to 523 N. Redington St., Han- 
ford, Calif. 

Walter, D.D., E., from c/o Tabitha Home, Lin- 
coln, Nebr., to 2348 “O” St., Estelle Apts., 
Lincoln, Nebr. 


1937 LENTEN PROGRAM 


Messiah Lutheran “The Friendly Church” 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


FIVE MAMMOTH SUNDAY NIGHTS 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
BROAD AND POPLAR STREETS 
FEB. 14, 21, 28; MAR. 7, 14 


PALM SUNDAY NIGHT (March 21) 
CONVENTION HALL, 34TH BELOW SPRUCE STREET 
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15,000 Seats 


SMALL COMPACT SIZE 
FOR 
YOUNG FOLKS’ 


CONFIRMATION GIFT 


CompleteTeachers’ Bible 


Regular | One-third Less Than $2.95 
$4.25 | Regular Retail Price | pestrers 
Genuine Leather Binding Gold Edges 
Durable, flexible, 
Rovers =a abe heed ieee $ 95 
back. Authorized King James be 
Version. No. 4610J. Postpaid 

TEMPORARY OFFER OF 

A HOLMAN 


BOLDBLACK TYPE BIBLE 


including a Bible Stud: 
app udy Course. This Course 


study has been included in 
edition of the 
Holman Bibles. 

Best Printing on Best Quality 
of Thin Bible Paper 
The best editorial skill and 
the greatest care have been 
combined to make this par- 
ticular Bible at once attrac- 
tive, useful, and of maximum 

value. 

THE HELPS IN THIS 
TEACHERS’ EDITION 
CONSIST OF 
The Inclusive Dictionary- 
Concordance in one alphabet 
It contains every needed as- 
sistance to the Bible student. 
Over 100 Illustrations 


Specimen of Holman Boldblack Type 


21 But that ye also may know 
my affairs, and how do, 
¢ Tych’i-ciis, a beloved brother 


Published vy 


A. J. HOLMAN COMPANY 


For Sale by 
United Lutheran Publication House 
1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR SALE 
Mrs. Monroe’s Entertainments 


Owner, Miss LaRue M. Chorpenning, deceased, 
but Entertainments are copyrighted and must 
not be used or reprinted without permission. 

Address: Mrs. F. G. Chorpenning, 204 Pine 
Street, Clearfield, Pa. 


PULPIT GOWNS 


CHOIR VESTMENTS, ALTAR 
LINENS, EMBROIDERIES, 
MATERIALS BY THE YARD, 
DESIGNS, ETC., TAILORING. 


J. M. HALL, INC. 


392 FIFTH AVENUE 
(at 36th Street) 
NEW YORK 


Inexpensive Gifts for Confirmation and Easter | 


THE LUTHERAN 


SMALL FRAMED REPRO- 
DUCTIONS OF FAMOUS 
BIBLE PICTURES 


The pictures are beautiful color repro- 
ductions of choice religious masterpieces. 
Each picture is framed in an attractive 
silver or gilt finished wood frame with 
glass and metal hanger. 
dainty decorated gilt box. 


Size, 434 x 534 inches. 


Packed in a 


No. 1-F. Christ at Twelve. 
No. 2-F. Christ at Thirty.. 
No. 3-F. Christ in Gethsema 


No. Christ Blessing Little Children, 

Plockhorst 
No. 5-F. Christ in the Temple..Hofmann 
No. 6-F. The Good Shepherd..Plockhorst 


. The Last Supper, 
(Adapted from da Vinci) 


Reynolds 
No. 10-F. Martin Luther (444 x 544 in.), 
Cranach 
Price, 25 cents each; $2.50 a dozen, 
postage extra. 


CONFIRMATION CANDLES 
By PAUL J. HOH 


Confirmation 
Candles 


The author takes such vital, practical 
subjects as regular, intelligent reading 
of the Bible, baptism, regular attendance 
at church services, giving to the church, 
patience and cheerfulness in suffering, 
serving others, and ten similar matters, 
and around these sixteen subjects he 
weaves stories that will interest boys and 
girls of confirmation age and will show 
them in an attractive way the duties of 
Christians and church members. 

The booklet contains Confirmation Cer- 
tificate, Promise, Blessing, and spaces for 
Confirmation Verse, Hymn, and the 
names of the members of the Confirma- 
tion Class. 

Bound in white art paper covers. Price, 
25 cents a copy; $2.40 a dozen. 


FRAMED HAND-COLORED RELIGIOUS PICTURES 


IN FOUR SIZES 
Popular religious masterpieces made up in an exquisite color process, framed in attractive gilt 


and tinted frames, with glass, at a price and in a size making possible the presentation of these - 


pictures as gifts to Sunday school classes. 


No. No. 

7113 Head of Christ at Thirty... Hofmann 7022 The Lost Sheep 

7002 Christ in the Temple. -Hofmann 7004 Sistine Madonna (detail).. -Raphael 
7014 Christ and the Rich Young Ruler..Hofmann 7033 Daniel in the Lions’ Den.... Riviere 


7038 Christ in Gethsemane. 
7013 Head of Christ at Twelve. .Hofmann BeCe HOM sressesssceesteanestteer ee 
7032 The Last Supper da Vinci 7089 The Light of the World.... 


Size, 7 x 9 inches. Price, $1.00 each, $1.15 postpaid; $9.60 a dozen, $10.25 postpaid. 

Size, 9 x 12 inches. Price, $1.50 each, $1.75 postpaid. (Available only in Nos. 7038, 7013, 7032, 7002, 
7022, 7004, “The Good Shepherd,” Plockhorst. and “Christ Blessing Little Children,” Plockhorst.) 

Size, 13 x 17 inches. Price, $4.00 each, postpaid (not available in No. 7022). 

Size, 19 x 26 inches. (Also ‘“‘Christ Blessing Little Children,’ Plockhorst.) Price, $10.00 each, postpaid 
(not available in Nos. 7113, 7033. 7172). 


.Hofmann Daniel’s Answer to the King 


LIFE OF CHRIST ARTOTYPES 


These are beautiful artotype reproductions of famous masterpieces, familiar to everyone. There 
are six titles in the series, as follows: 
M73—Christ in the Temple M79—Christ in Gethsemane 
M76—Christ and the Young Ms0—Head of Christ at Twelve M90—Christ Blessing 

Ruler Children 

Each of the six titles is furnished in colors, and mounted on a mat. Size of pictures, 7 x 9 in. 
Size of mat on which pictures are mounted, 834 x 1134 inches. Owing to the beauty and low cost 
of these pictures we recommend them for gifts and rewards. 

Price, 10 cents each; $1.00 a dozen. 


M85—The Good Shepherd 


These plaques possess the beauty and charm of framed pictures but with far more lustre and 
attractiveness, furthermore they are unbreakable. 

This line is of our own special development and selection and is much superior in appearance 
and value to any other similar plaque so far offered. 

The beveled edges and wide margins are distinctive fea- 
tures that materially enhance the appearance of our line. 

Made by mounting choice color pictures on best quality 
5-ply plywood. A thin cellulose sheet is then applied to 
the mounted picture by a special process. 


Supplied with a hanger and neatly boxed. 


SIX SUBJECTS—TWO SIZES 


No. 1-P. Christ at Twelve 

No. 2-P. Christ at Thirty 

No. 3-P. Christ in Gethsemane ...... an 

No. 4-P. Christ Blessing Little Children . . Plockhorst 
No. 6-P. The Good Shepherd «». Plockhorst 
No. 7-P. The Last Supper ............ (Adapted from da Vinci) 

Small Size Only. 
No. 9-P. The Child Samuel at Prayer .................... Reynolds 


SMALL SIZE—5 x 6 inches, in fancy box. 


Price, 30 cents, postage extra; $3.35 a dozen, postage extra. 
LARGE SIZE—6 x 73% inches, in decorated gift box. 
Price, 50 cents, postage extra; $4.75 a dozen, postage extra. 


IN ORDERING INDICATE ITEM, NUMBER, SUBJECT AND SIZE WANTED 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
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